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Myron C. Taylor... Contacts With the Vatican 
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Only ‘a baby born since 1942 could be 
expected to “wear for 64.4 years”. If 
you were born in, say, 1889 your life 
expectancy then was only 34 years. 

Just as science has lengthened the 
life of man it has lengthened that of 
metals, 

In the case of aluminum alloys, 
Alcoa research scientists took alumi- 
num “at birth” and strengthened its 
constitution. By adding small, precise 
amounts of other metals they made 
aluminum alloys as strong as brute 
metals. By heat-treating aluminum 
alloys in certain ways they further 
increased strength and hardness. This 
Alcoa research produced aluminum 
alloys that are 10 times as strong as 
pure aluminum. 

After giving it a stronger body, Alcoa 
scientists gave it a tougher hide. They 
learned how to put pure, corrosion- 
resistant aluminum on the outside of 
strong aluminum alloys. Also, they 
learned how to treat the surface chemi- 
cally and electrolytically in order to 
lengthen life under strenuous service 
conditions. 

This research has been going on for 
nearly 30 years in Alcoa’s Aluminum 
Research Laboratories, broadening 
man’s knowledge about aluminum. No 
property of the metal has escaped 
being tested and measured. This Alcoa 
know-how is one of the reasons why 
so many manufacturers find it pays 
to buy Alcoa Aluminum. 


THIS IS ““IMAGINEERING”’ 








ALCOA ...... aruminum 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


ITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
was in business as a gardener. 

She worked hard, provided jobs for 
several neighbors, and prospered. 


One day she was going to her 
grandmother’s house with a basket 


' of food, because her grandmother 


had lent her the money to start in 
business and Little Red Riding 
Hood, being intelligent, knew she 
and her workmen owed their live- 
lihoods to the old lady, and so 
paid her a return by a basket of 
food every week. 


Approaching her grandmother’s, 
Little Red Riding Hood met a snarl- 
ing animal. “A wolf”, she screamed. 
“He'll steal my profits and keep 
them from grandmother.” . 


“No,” said the wolf, “I believe in 
democracy. I believe in free enter- 
prise.” Whereat he ran away through 
the woods and Little Red Riding 
Hood, as she proceeded, thought she 
heard a faint horselaugh but surely 
it could not be true because that 
had been a wolf. 


Now the wolf rushed to the grand- 
mother’s cottage and, although he 
said he believed in free enterprise, 
he ate her up, justifying himself by 
saying that as she was not a laborer 
herself, she had no rights in the world. 


And the wolf put on the old lady’s 


(1946 Version) 


clothing which made him look ex- 
actly like a free enterpriser, and 
climbed into the old lady’s bed. 


Enter Little Red Riding Hood. 
“Why, Grandma, how you’ve 
changed!” 

“Not at all, my dear, it’s the times 
that have changed. We're in the 
ceutury of the more abundant life.” 
(Under his breath the wolf made a 
vow to find out some time what this 
more abundant life was that he 
talked so much about.) 


“But, -Grandma, 

what a big mouth you have.” 
“The better to 

defame you with, my dear.” 
“But, Grandma, 

what big taxes you have!” 


“The better to 
eat you with, my dear.” 





Whereat the wolf threw off the 
disguise of a free enterpriser, stood 
revealed as a ravenous radical, and 
leaped at the little girl. 


But just in the nick of time in 
rushed a young woodsman who had 
just returned from war and wanted 
a job in Little Red Riding Hood’s 
gardening company. He wasn’t 
going to see his prospective em- 
ployer devoured, and anyway -where 
he had been fighting, the country 
was full of just such wolves and he 
had no use for them. 


So he killed the beast, took its hide 
to sell (for he believed in business 
at a profit) and went off with his 
new employer to live happily ever 
after—or at least until another wolf 
thought up the gag about posing 
as a friend of democracy and maybe 
this time getting away with it. 
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—__—The March of the News 


month. A similar premium is offered on 
extra tiling. Another premium applies to 
plywood manufacturers. 


Auto production. Passenger cars pro- 
duced in May totaled 152,948, Civilian 
Production Administration said. April out- 
put was 150,206. Coal strikes and the 
scarcity of materials accounted for the 
relatively small gain, CPA declared. The 
May production brought total new-car 
output in the first five months of 1946 to 
499,739. Trucks produced in the same peri- 
od numbered 278,847. Manufacturers fore- 
cast 161,094 passenger cars for June. 


Coal prices. Retail ceiling prices of soft 
coal were increased an average of 4044 
cents a ton by Office of Price Administra- 
tion, effective June 21. The increase may 
be retroactive to May 12 if buyer and 
seller had so agreed. 


Clothing. Approximately 7,500,000 yards 
of cotton, woolen and worsted fabrics from 
surplus military stocks will be channeled 
into manufacture of men’s suits and over- 
coats, War Assets Administration reported. 
The fabrics are to be sold after July 10 to 
veterans and small businessmen, in that 
order of priority, who certify that the ma- 
terials will be made into men’s clothing 
within four months after receipt. 


Rubber. Arrangements for dividing the 
supply of natural rubber from the Far East 
during the last six months of 1946 were 
completed by the U.S., Britain, France 
and the Netherlands. The United States 
share is set at 145,000 long tons, priced 


at 23% cents a pound, 344 cents above 


present prices. 


Housing. The first premium-payment 
plan to increase output of materials needed 
for housing construction was issued by 
National Housing Agency. Manufacturers 
of bricks will get $5 per 1,000 for all addi- 
tional bricks they produce in any one 
month over the quantity made in a base 





Food supply. Agriculture Department 
reported these developments in food sup- 
plies: 

Wheat. Prospects increased for a billion- 
bushel wheat crop. Latest field reports in- 
dicate a total of 1,033,000,000 bushels of 
winter and spring wheat in the 1946 sea- 
son. This is 7,000,000 bushels more than 
had been estimated previously. 

Barley. Relief for areas short of feed was 
planned under a program for Government 
purchase of 2,000,000 bushels of barley. 
Commodity Credit Corp. will sell the bar- 
ley at ceiling ‘prices in areas where the 
feed shortage is greatest. 

Pepper. No improvement in the supply 
of pepper is expected this year, the De- 
partment said. The pepper crop in India 
is estimated at 33,800,000 pounds. Last 
year the U.S. was able to get 3,400,000 
pounds of the Indian product, but U.S. 
imports this year have not been decided. 
Prewar annual consumption was 30,000,- 
000 pounds. The possibility of obtaining 
supplies in the Netherlands Indies, source 
of 85 per cent of the world’s prewar sup- 
ply, appears remote. 


Freight rates. A general increase of 6 
per cent in freight rates, starting July 1, 
was authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, pending a hearing on 
the railroads’ request for a 25° per cent 
raise. Railroads are allowed to charge 3 per 
cent more on agricultural products, live- 
stock and its products, and low-grade mine 
items such as sand and gravel. All other 
freight rates increase 6 per cent. In addi- 
tion to the general 6 per cent raise, the 
Eastern classification territory gets an- 
other 5 per cent increase on everything 
except coal and iron ore. 
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Wherever you want to go 
—N. & W. luxury equip- 
ment will take you . . . 
swiftly, economically. 


invigorating 
breezes, healthful 

sunshine, sparkling 
beaches ...at the 
Virginia Seashore. 


Fishing, golfing, hiking, riding, 
swimming whatever sport 
you choose, N. & W. luxury pas- 
senger trains take you to the spot. 


esters. 


RAILWAY 


Tang of the sea, 


Virginia's historic Cape Henry, 
lighthouse. Here Englishmen 
first set foot on American soil. 


















So you’re going to the seashore. The 
mountains. 






Or somewhere in-between. 
You’re ‘taking a vacation” ... to play... 
to have fun... or just to rest and relax. 
Vacation time is precious ... start yours 
with an exciting trip. Travel in air con- 
ditioned comfort and complete safety. . 

enjoy unexcelled scenic beauty along the 
way ... rest, dine, relax in attractive roomy 


coaches, dining cars, sleeping cars, and 


tavern-lounge cars arrive refreshed, 
ready to enjoy the rest of your vacation to 
the fullest. 

. . . By all means ‘“‘take a vacation”... 
you've earned it, now enjoy it. Start it with 
an exciting, restful trip over the N. &W. Ask 
your local ticket agent for N. & W. schedules 
and rates, ’ 





Two good ways to pick 
Fluorescent Lamps 





You might start by becoming an expert on 
skiagraphy—“shadow-photo” technique of photo- 
graphing transparent objects. General Electric 
uses skiagraphs like the one above to check on 
the structure of the glass stem of G-E fluorescent 
lamps. This one shows whether the lamp is prop- 
erly sealed. And that’s important. If those little 
contour lines, marked by arrows, weren’t exactly 
the right shape, the lamp would be weakened 
and its life shortened. But skiagraphy is only 
one way to check fluorescent lamps. You’d 
have to master hundreds of other inspection 
methods too, and invest millions of dollars in 
the equipment to make the tests. But G-E has 
done all that for you. All you have to do is... 








Insist on the @ Monogram whenever 
you buy fluorescent lamps for office, home or 
store. G-E’s 480 tests and inspections make 
dead certain that G-E fluorescent lamps will 
give you the most for your money...in light 
output and lamp life. *And G-E lamp research 
is constantly at work to make G-E Lamps ever 


better, and tomake them Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 
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Good times, not bad times, are to be enjoyed by individuals and industry 
during months just ahead. A year of good times seems to be underwritten. 

Bad times will come later, when people balk at paying prices asked for the 
goods offered, when big groups of people find that they cannot afford or do not 
want to pay the prices marked on the things offered to them for sale. 

A "buyers' strike," so called, is not something that is to come all of a 
sudden. It is not in sight for 1946, or early 1947. Too many people have too 
much income and too great an interest in too many types of goods at almost any 
price to permit a sudden collapse of demand and a sharp setback in trade. 

Time to be concerned will come later when more wants are satisfied. That 
time will come at some period in 1947, or in 1948, depending on price trends. 











Clothing demand is likely to be first to ease off, in another year or so. 

Food is going to continue in immense demand through 1947. 

Automobiles cannot be produced fast enough in the next year to satisfy more 
than the most urgent demand for new cars. Auto output hasn't really started. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, gadgets of all kinds, in 
addition, will have an immense market for 12 months on almost any basis. 

Construction, too, despite highly inflated costs, is to move ahead. 

It is in construction, however, that first postwar trouble may develop. A 
“buyers' strike,“ if and when it comes, will very probably be directed at the 
prices that must be paid to build or buy a house. Then, if building industry 
prices itself out of the market, unemployment will rise, incomes will begin to 
decline in a very important industry, prices will need to be marked down and a 
depressing factor will enter the trade and business picture. 

















Basic danger in U.S. outlook is this: 

A minority group, with Government aid, has been given a sharp increase in 
rates of pay before showing normal, let alone increased, efficiency. 

Prices, as a result, are having to be marked up to cover this cost rise. 

A great unorganized majority of the population has received no comparable 
markup in pay, and finds that its dollars gradually will buy less than before. 








il Savings, supposedly, were vast and were to underwrite the added costs and 
ht higher prices that are going along with higher rates of pay for union members. 
oh It now turns out, however, that the masses of the people really have very 
er small savings, if any, to use in paying the marked-up prices on a new home or a 
or, new car, or new household equipment. Buying by the mass of people must be out 


of current income or on credit, not out of a sock full of accumulated money. 

So: There is danger that the masses of the people, at some point, may find 
that they cannot afford to buy the products turned out by the minority of fac- 
tory workers or building workers who produce the goods wanted and needed by the 
mass of people if prosperity is to be of more than very brief duration. 

There is always the chance that organized workers, with the backing of the 
Government, will insist on charging so much for their services that they will 
find themselves taking in each other's washing. When that happens, it is time 
to run for cover. That hasn't happened yet, but the danger is there. 
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The point about savings totals to keep in mind is this: 

The lower 50 per cent of U.S. families hold only 3 per cent of savings. 

The top 10 per cent of U.S. families hold 60 per cent of ali savings. 

The middle 40 per cent of families hold the remainder, with the savings of 
this group concentrated in its top quarter, not in the lower quarter. 

In other words, the cushion of savings to finance a high price level is not 
in existence, on the basis of an official survey of ownership of savings. Pros- 
perity must rest upon a high level of production, turning out goods that can be 
absorbed by the mass of people out of current earnings, with some Supplement of 
credit purchases. The White House dream of an automatic and prolonged boom is 
not to be realized if steadily rising costs force constantly rising prices to be 
paid by large numbers of workers who do not enjoy rising income. Too many dis- 
locations develop in that kind of situation, forcing adjustment. 











It still is not possible to predict fate of price control with accuracy. 

A veto of the Congress plan for price control is a 60-40 prospect, although 
Congress leaders are bringing heavy pressure on the White House to accept. 

Overriding of a veto is improbable, although possible. 

An end to price and rent control July 1 is improbable, even so. 

A brief extension of price and rent control, unchanged, after July 1 is a 
possibility while Congress tries to shape a modified plan Mr. Truman will take. 

This whole situation is to continue tangled right up to the last. 

You get an analysis of the price prospect on page ll. 





Draft of 18-year-olds now is ended for good and won't be revived. 

The draft, as such, will end March 31, 1947, and won't be extended. 

A youth who reaches, or has reached, age 18 after April 1, 1946, can forget 
about the draft because he won't become 19 until after the draft dies. 

No more than 100,000 persons aged 19 through 29 are likely to be drafted in 
the months before the use of the draft ends. 

Drafted men now in service, or to be drafted, must be discharged after 18 
months of service, and cannot be held indefinitely by the Army or Navy. 

Volunteering, made attractive by sharply higher pay, will be counted on to 
provide the military forces required by this country after March of 1947. Pay 
and advantages offered by military service will be attractive and will be met by 
taxpayers through income taxes. That's the alternative to the draft. 

A detailed explanation of this situation is given on page 15. 














Atom bomb isn't to be outlawed, isn't to be given up by U.S. to a world 
organization, isn't to be shared with Russia or others not now "in the know." 

Russia won't agree to U.S. terms for sharing and controlling the atom. U.S. 
won't agree to Russia's plan for controlling the atom by having U.S. give up 
what it has, without getting assurance in return--of a kind that can be policed 
effectively--that Russia won't develop the atom herself. 





Talk of early war with Russia is absurd. 

Russia isn't now, and will not be for many years, capable of waging a war 
against U.S. Russia's steel capacity today is about 12,000,000 tons. 

U.S., in turn, could not be sold on the idea of waging war against Russia 
even if she were in a position to wage war, which she is not. 

Peace will be very difficult to arrange. Russia gives many signs of a de- 
termination to go her own way and U.S. is showing more signs that this country 
will go its own way. That is a far cry, however, from a threat of war. 

War, if and when it should come again, involving U.S., will grow from far 
more acute-clashes of interest and viewpoint than have occurred yet. 

How Russia is making out at home is explained for you on page 22. 





See also pages 19, 24, 26, 46, 63. 
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for the FIRST fine on any typewriter 


Flick the Key — Set the Margin! 


Other Firsts Keyboard Margin Control on the New Remington brings margin setting where it 
that Appeared First really belongs — to the keyboard. Never before has it been so simple and easy to have 
on Aemericaa the margin perfection that’s necessary if letters are to have that “proud to sign” look. 
Firat Typewriter Just position the carriage, flick the KMIC* keys to the right and left of the keyboard, 
ee ea eee and corresponding margins are set instantly...positively...exactly where they are wanted. 
oe eee Keyboard Margin Control is the latest in the long list of triumphs of Remington Rand 

pie oe aes research and development engineers. Together with a truly Personal Touch, a smooth 

Sr eee ee easy action and many other exclusive features, it makes the New Remington a 

paca -odhyo bite intone superb typewriter. See it and you will know why more Remingtons have been bought 


insist edad than any other make. Call your nearby Remington Rand office or representative today. 
instantly releases keys that are 
jammed through a mis-stroke. 
longer Writing Line gives up 
to a full extra inch of typing 
width on all carriage sizes. 
Unit Construction makes clean- 
ing easier, assures longer life. 


Silent, Lighter Carriage Re- 
turn, roller-bearing mounted, 


makes typing easier, faster. *"REEROARD seamton CONTROL AND “eMC”, 


Pee AG 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of world-renowned Remingtor 
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e CHEAP ELECTRIC 
POWER 
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A SURPLUS OF 
EFFICIENT LABOR 
e 
LOW-COST 
TRANSPORTATION 












Here is the ideal location for an industrial op- 
eration! For prefabricated housing there's a 
source of vital plywood and standing select 
timber. For fisheries, the finest deep-sea fish- 
ing port on the Pacific Coast! For the wood 


plastics field there is “plastic type” timber and 
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mill waste for long range planning! For pulp 
manufacture the resources are almost un- 
limited! 


no better fabrication facilities! Many other 


Furniture manufacturers could find 


industries, too, can produce more economical- 
ly, more profitably, from a Grays Harbor lo- 


cation. 


Get the facts now! Complete detailed infor- 
mation will be sent to you on request to the 
address below . . . or if preferred, a personal 
representative will call to discuss your plans 


and problems with you. 


GRAYS HARBOR 


WASHINGTON 


Sponsored. by 


GRAYS HARBOR INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Aberdeen, Washington 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
automobile and motorcycle tires that you 
sell. The Office of Price Administration au- 
thorizes manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of replacement tires to increase 
present ceilings by 3.3 per cent. This 
means that buyers will pay about 50 cents 
more for many types of passenger-car tires. 
Manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ ceilings 
for truck, bus and industrial replacement 
tires are raised 1.4 per cent, with no 
change in retail prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
pay a tax on the income of your partner- 
ship that is earned after the death of a 
partner and paid to his estate in accord- 
ance with a partnership agreement. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that such income 
is not taxable to the surviving partners in 
a case involving a partnership of ac- 
countants, where no substantial capital or 
property was contributed to the partner- 
ship. 


* & * 


YOU CANNOT expect any early increase 
in the amount of tin for manufacturing 
jewelry and other novelty items. Because 
tin imports are behind expectations, the 
Civilian Production Administration is con- 
tinuing present restrictions on its use for 


_ nonessential articles. 
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YOU CAN make a bid on 5,370 bales 
of Japanese raw silk that is being offered 
for sale by the U.S. Commercial Co., a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Bids on the silk, which was im- 
ported by the subsidiary, will be opened 
on July 1. 


ee = 


YOU CANNOT be required to treat as 
a tax deficiency the tax benefits resulting 
from a rebate that follows renegotiation of 
your firm’s war contract. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue rules that such 
federal tax benefits are not to be assessed 
as a deficiency, but are to be deducted 
from the gross renegotiation rebate in de- 
termining the net amount of this rebate. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT transfer to one or more 
persons a share of a bank loan that you 
have obtained in accordance with Govern- 
ment credit controls—Regulation U: The 


News = Lines. | i 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 








and administrative decisions: 


Federal ‘Reserve System rules that out 
standing loans under this regulation can- 
not be divided so that there would be one 
or more, borrowers and loans in place of 





the original ones. E 
* * * A 
YOU CAN, as a dealer in radio parts,” 
use a percentage markup method in ip. 
creasing your ceiling prices to reflect) 
higher prices charged by manufacturers, | 
Percentage markups are substituted by 
OPA for the previous dollars-and-cents 
markups for resellers. At the same time, 
OPA allows manufacturers of wooden radio 
cabinets to raise their ceiling prices by 
another 3 per cent. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer, now deliver to 
domestic users of soft coal up to 60 per 
cent of the amount that they received 
during the 1945-46 heating season. Former 
limitations on deliveries are eased by the 
Solid Fuels Administration in the case of 
domestic consumers who _ usually store 
soft coal for winter use. ~* 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT store up as. much of 
several scarce products as heretofore. In- 
ventory restrictions are tightened by CPA 
for certain types of synthetic rubber and 
of zinc, convector radiation, die-cast alloy 
and sheet aluminum. The inventory limit 
for each item is reduced to a 60 or 30-day 


supply. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct as an income 
tax business or nonbusiness expense the 
legal fees paid for defending a suit over 
title to stock. The U. S. Tax Court holds 
that such legal fees are capital expend: 
tures. A deduction is allowed, however, 
for the part of the fees that is allocable 
to defense of claim to the stock’s dividends. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise your ceiling prices for 
certain types of furniture. In a move to get 
greater production, OPA grants an il 
centive price increase to manufactures 
and resellers of schoolroom chairs ané 
tables. Buyers’ prices for this furniture 
will rise as much as 20 per cent. In a set- 
ond action, OPA allows manufacturers o 
low-priced dining-room chairs to raise theit 
ceilings. This also will be reflected i 
higher retail prices. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conser 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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TELEPHONE 
HOUR’ 


MONDAY -JUNE 24 









BLANCHE THEBOM—Lovely mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan. Discovery followed her 
singing at a ship's concert while on vacation. 


MONDAY -JULY 15 





TITO GUIZAR—Young Mexican tenor, well 
known for his interpretation of romantic 
Latin-American melodies. 


Every Monday Night over NBC (See your local newspaper for time and station) 


MONDAY -JULY 1 = 
a 






BING CROSBY—The beloved Bing of screen 
and radio has a distinct place in American 
music and in the hearts of millions of listeners. 


MONDAY -JULY 22 


LILY PONS—Started singing merely as a pas- 
time. Five years later, unheralded, took 
the Metropolitan by storm in ‘‘Lucia."’ 


For the World’s Great Music by Today’s Great Artists 


For some of the grandest music you ever hope to hear, we invite 
you to tune in “‘The Telephone Hour” every Monday night— 
over the NBC network. It’s like having the world’s great artists 
give a gala performance in your home. 


LiLty Pons 
TORSTEN RALF 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Bipu Sayao 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
Oscar LEVANT 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JAMES MELTON 
Ezio PINZA 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Jusst BJOERLING » 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
BING CROSBY 
NELSON EDpy 
BENNY GOODMAN 
TiTo GUIZAR 


DONALD VOORHEES AND THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA 


MONDAY -JULY 8 





NELSON EDDY—Star of screen, radio and the 
concert stage. Voted in 1945 ‘‘the best male 
singer regularly featured on the air.”’ 


EVERY MONDAY 





DONALD VOORHEES—Talented conductor 
of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, long identi- 
fied with the great musical programs in radio. 


All appearances subject to change 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TREND OF PRICES AFTER JULY 1— 
RAPID RISE AS CONTROLS LESSEN 


Outlook for a Boom !f Higher Cost of Living Doesn‘t Reduce Buying 


Patterns following two 
wars that show probable 
duration of prosperity 


A period of rising prices and rising 
cost of living now is to get under 
way. This is the period when the na- 
tion’s 38,000,000 families will pay for the 
wage increases and for the strikes, among 
other things, that marked the first half 
of 1946. 

At the moment there is uncertainty 
about what, exactly, is going to happen. 
The extent of the price rise ahead is diffi- 
cult to gauge. There is some uncertainty 
how the great number of families with- 
out increases in income will react to 
higher prices of goods. First signs are ap- 
pearing that some people are being priced 
out of some markets, including the home- 
building market, even before prices start 
their real rise. These signs account for the 
talk of a “buyers’ strike.” 

The duration of the boom now under 
way, and the time and severity of the set- 
back, or bust, that will follow, will be de- 
termined by what is about to happen to 
prices. Agreement is general that a rapid 
price rise in the months ahead will mean 
a relatively early shake-out and adjust- 
ment, while a moderate price rise will mean 
a more prolonged prosperity before the 
first postwar adjustment. 

Some guide to the future is provided by 
what has happened in the past under some- 
what similar conditions. Thus, the period 
that followed the first World War becomes 
important in assessing the trend now tak- 
ing hold. 

Price trends since the surrender of 
Japan, in fact, conform generally with the 
trend that accompanied the first 10 months 
that followed the armistice of 1918. The 
existence of price controls now, contrasted 
with the absence of controls after World 
War I, appears to have had only a mild 
effect. 

Wholesale prices advanced faster in 
this postwar period than after 1918. They 
now are 6.2 per cent above last August, 
compared with a rise of 3.9 per cent for 
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the 10 months following the end of war 
in 1918. 

Living costs, on the other hand, have 
increased less. The official index shows a 
rise of 3.4 per cent since last August, com- 
pared with a rise of 11.4 per cent in the 
10 months after the 1918 armistice. 

Factory wages, on a. straight-time 
hourly basis, have advanced 6 per cent, 
against a rise of 11.4 per cent in the earlier 
10-month period. 

The pattern in both postwar periods 
thus reveals a steady rise in prices. An- 
other significant circumstance is that the 
price boom after World War I really be- 
gan to take hold after the first 10 months, 
just as a rising price trend definitely is 
taking hold now. 


The boom that followed the first World 
War reached its peak in the summer of 
1920. Wholesale prices were 22.7 per cent 
above war-end levels in May, and living 
costs reached a peak in June at 28.7 per 
cent above armistice levels. Factory wages 
continued to rise until September, when 
workers were earning 33.2 per. cent more 
than they were paid at straight-time rates 
when the armistice came. 

The period of rising prices was accom- 
panied by high employment, heavy buying 
by consumers and frantic inventory pur- 
chasing by every business from factory to 
merchant. This period lasted 18 months. 

The bust came suddenly in 1920. Prices 
broke sharply and continued to fall until 
January of 1922. At that point, wholesale 
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prices averaged only two thirds as much as 
prices prevailing at the time of the armi- 
stice. This decline was accompanied by 
widespread business failures and heavy 
business losses. 

Living costs on the whole dropped back 
to armistice levels, but food prices were 
down to 80.8 per cent of wartime by 
August, 1922. The farm depression had 
begun: Hourly-wage payments fell back to 
a point 4 per cent above payments made 
in November, 1918. 

The depression period continued for 24 
months. 

The question now is whether the boom- 
and-bust pattern that followed the armi- 
stice is to be repeated. Pressure for price 
increases is too great for the Office of Price 
Administration. to resist. That is apparent 
in the trend of controlled wholesale prices 
over the last 10 months. Now Congress is 
preparing to trim OPA powers, and there 
is some talk of abandoning controls alto- 
gether. 

Further price rises thus are assured, 
whether or not Government controls are 
to remain. Actually, price control in some 
form is almost certain to continue, and 
that will dampen the tendency of prices to 
rise, but cannot stop the rise. Even if no 
controls are exercised, however, a runaway 
price situation does not appear to be in 
the cards. 

An analysis of basic pressures indicates 
that recent increases in wage rates, averag- 
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ing 15 per cent, will be reflected in prices 
by the first half of 1947; that prewar rela- 
tions between wage and material costs 
and prices will tend to be re-established, 
and that living costs will follow this 
upward adjustment. It is likely that at- 
tempts will be made to retain current 
ceilings on rents. 

If these pressures are allowed to exert 
their full force, the following price trends 
are indicated: 

Raw-material prices probably would ad- 
vance about 29 per cent over the next 12 
months. That would bring prices for these 
supplies to the level of 1920. The demand 
for basic materials—farm crops, metals, 
lumber—promises to exceed supply, and 
these prices have been held down through 
subsidies as well as controls. Continued 
subsidies would prevent a rise to the ex- 
tent indicated without controls. 

Finished goods, at wholesale, would be 
likely to advance around 19 per cent over 
the same period. That would bring these 
products to a point 15 per cent below the 
1920 level. Mass-production methods since 
1920 have reduced the cost of labor that 
goes into finished goods, so that prices 
would not need to keep step with the rise 
in raw-material prices. 


Living costs promise to advance 10 per 


cent by the first half of 1947 if rents re- 
main under effective control. If rents rise, 
each 10 per cent jump in rentals would 
add around 1.4 per cent to the cost of liv- 


ing. Another 10 per cent rise in living 
costs, however, would push the index 
slightly above 1920 levels. 

A price level comparable to 1920, how- 
ever, would not add up to a boom as large 
as the one that followed the first World 
War. The price rise this time would start 
from a higher level, so the disturbances 
would not be so great. The likelihood of a 
bust comparable to the earlier setback also 
is reduced, since the adjustment probably 
would be less severe. 

Influences against a collapse, even 
though prices rise steadily through 1946 
and into 1947, also are stronger now than 
after the first World War. In the first place, 
the country engaged in four years, instead 
of two years, of warfare, thereby building 
a larger backlog of demand for goods. Cur- 
rent demand for automobiles, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines and similar 
goods, for example, is not expected to be 
filled until the end of 1948, unless buyers 
balk at prices. Thus, an extended period of 
high production’ is in prospect for the dur- 
able-goods industry. 

Foreign demand for all types of U.S. 
goods—from raw materials to industrial 
machinery—also is immense. This demand 
is to be bolstered with foreign loans and is 
not likely to become fully effective until 
late in 1947, when domestic demand might 
begin to slacken. 

An offsetting factor, however, is the en- 
larged capacity of American industry. This 
capacity promises to fill the demand for 
clothing, household furnishings and other 
soft goods quickly—in a period of 9 to 12 
months—when a setback in production 
then might occur. 

The key to boom and bust, however. 
is likely to be found in trends in the con- 
struction industry. The demand for con- 
struction of all types—housing, factories, 
office buildings, highways—is so great that 
as much as 10 years of high building activ- 
ity is promised if current needs are filled. 
A high volume of construction, further- 
more, provides an underpinning to general 
business prosperity, since it employs large 
numbers of workers, calls for large amounts 
of transportation, and stimulates produc- 
tion of furnishings, appliances and other 
products. 

Sharp rises in the cost of building, how- 
ever, could snip this demand suddenly. 
There are some signs now that building 
costs are discouraging building plans. 
Homes threaten to cost more than the 
majority of families can afford to pay, and 
there are reports that industrial expansion 
programs are being held back by the rising 
cost of new building. 

A price rise that would force buyers out 
of the construction market thus could be a 
signal for the end of the boom now taking 
hold. But, if building costs are held in 
line, the prospects for avoiding a setback 
are improved. The test is likely to come 
late in 1947 or early in 1948. 
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IS A STRIKE TRUCE AHEAD? 
BACK-TO-WORK INCENTIVES 


Hurdles for Plan to Trade OPA Extension for a Pledge by Labor 


Likelihood of fewer walkouts 
in the desire for steady pay 
and for good will in election 


This is the story of an attempt to win 
a one-year no-strike pledge from organized 
labor, in return for legislation that would 
give OPA a one-year lease on life. The 
attempt is almost sure to be unsuccessful, 
but the maneuvering that went on behind 
the scenes indicated to officials that some 
union leaders now are ready to use more 
caution in calling strikes and are disposed 
to let the country go back to work. 

The strategy of a large segment of 
organized labor now appears to be to give 
the country a breathing spell from major 
strikes. Workers are finding that gains 
from strikes often are offset by wages lost 
during the strike periods. Many have 
watched their savings disappear. Others 
are taking the view that they now must 
produce in large quantities if they are to 
have the goods they need at prices they 
can afford. 

This does not mean that strikes will 
disappear in the months ahead. There will 
continue to be many small strikes, perhaps 
a few big ones, between now and election 
time, but not many that will be important 
enough to upset the country’s production 
comeback. 





~~ —_. ee 
WILLIAM GREEN 
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The inside story of the strike-truce 
attempt, and the conclusions that can be 
drawn from the negotiations, is contained 
in the following: 

Chester Bowles, Stabilization Director, 
thought he might be able to salvage some 
of the price controls Congress is about to 
take away from OPA if he could go to the 
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-~Talburt in Washington News 
THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 
e«. the answer was “‘no,"’ but the mood was encouraging 


legislators with a pledge from unions that 
they would support a one-year moratorium 
on strikes. Mr. Bowles was to use this 
truce as inducement to Congress to extend 
price controls by resolution, if President 
Truman decided to veto the pending OPA 
legislation. 

Mr. Truman was consulted. He is re- 
ported to have said that the idea was good, 
but expressed doubt that the labor leaders 
were in position to commit the AFL and 
CIO unions to observance of such a truce. 
The President may have had in mind an 
attempt that was made immediately after 
the war to. induce unions to renew their 
wartime no-strike pledge during the recon- 
version period. This attempt failed when 
leaders said they could not make such a 
commitment in peacetime. 

CIO and AFL leaders were approached. 
The AFL, through President William 
Green and others, indicated that it might 
be willing to appeal to affiliated unions to 
forego strikes for a year, with the under- 
standing that Congress would provide real 
price controls. This was not to be an abso- 
lute no-strike pledge, but an appeal from 
the leadership that would be influential in 
preventing a new series of wage demands. 
The AFL officials insisted, however, upon 
these two conditions: that workers who 
had not yet received the first round of 
wage increases be given raises up to the 
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national pattern of 181% cents an hour, and 
that prices be permitted to rise, where 
necessary, when were being in- 
creased to eliminate substandard rates. 

The CIO was cool to the idea. CIO 
President Philip Murray reported that he 
had not been asked by Mr. Bowles to 
commit the CIO to a no-strike pledge, but 
that he frequently discussed wage and 
price matters with Mr. Bowles. The ClO 
is known, however, to be unwilling to tie 
itself to the pledge of a strike truce with- 
out assurance that OPA, under a new 
law, would hold down prices better than 
it has under the present law. 

John L. Lewis, though affiliated with the 
AFL, offered another obstacle to a strike 
moratorium. Mr. Lewis indicated doubt 
that prices could be held in line when he 
insisted upon a wage contract with the 
hard-coal industry that can be reopened 
on 10 days’ notice. He wants such a con- 
tract with the soft-coal industry when the 
Government releases these mines. He will 
be ready to make new wage demands when- 
ever he thinks the price situation warrants 
it, and he is not willing to enter into any 
no-strike agreement. However, Mr. Lewis 
can be expected to be wary of another 
lengthy strike this year, in view of the 
amount of 1946 pay already lost by strik- 
ing miners. 

A number of reasons lie behind the 
unions’ unwillingness to agree to another 
no-strike pledge. 

Competition for new members is keen 
between the AFL and the CIO. Each seeks 
to outdo the other in using wage increases 
as a sales argument. The first test of 
strength, so far as a second series of wage 
demands is concerned, will come in August 
when wage contracts expire in the meat- 
packing industry. Here, the AFL, CIO and 
independent unions are competing for mem- 
bers. A no-strike pledge might cost one or 
the other some advantage in the scramble 
for wage increases in this industry. 

Some AFL and CIO unions have not yet 
received full increases in line with the 
present wage pattern. A strike truce might 
lose them raises they now expect. 

Left- and right-wing competition within 
the CIO is another factor. A no-strike 
pledge would be contrary to the Com- 
munist party line, which now calls for 
bigger and more frequent strikes. 

Signs of peace. This unwillingness to 
enter into a formal no-strike agreement 
does not mean, however, that the top union 
leaders are in a mood to encourage new 
strikes. On the contrary, the evidence 
points to a desire for a period of peaceful 
relations with employers. Here are some 
signs: 

Labor leaders, by considering the 
strike-truce idea at all, indicated their con- 
cern over the effect of strikes upon public 
opinion and over the production stalemate 
that has resulted. They did not reject 
Mr. Bowles’s idea immediately. 
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wages 


CIO President Murray showed a desire 
for labor peace during the recent threat 
of a shipping strike: He insisted to the 
CIO unions involved in the dispute that 
there be no strike, and finally induced 
Harry Bridges, president of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union, to settle without a 
walkout. Mr. Murray is expected to con- 
tinue for a time his efforts toward peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 

The United Auto Workers, the CIO 
union that led off the major strike parade 
after the war, is in no position for an- 
other walkout. The union’s treasury was 
depleted by the strikes. Thousands of auto 
workers have not had full pay envelopes 
for the last four months, because of their 
own strikes or strikes in plants supplying 
auto parts. They seem ready to settle 
down to steady work for a while. 

Elections, too, will tend to cut down 
strikes, particularly among the politically 
minded CIO unions. CIO politicians do not 
want workers on picket lines when they 
could be getting out the vote. They also 





to offset the amount of pay lost while 
winning a strike, plus the rise in living 
costs that accompanies every series of 
wage increases. This is leading to the 
realization that, unless the country gets 
into full production soon, a worker’s in- 
come, which now is limited in its buying 
power, will buy even less. 

Trouble spots. The outlook for unin- 
terrupted production and distribution is 
better than it has been at any time since 
the war, but there still are a few dark 
spots ahead. 

The auto-parts industry is plagued by 
strikes that are preventing full-steam pro- 
duction of automobiles. General Motors 
Corp. reported 104 strikes among its sup- 
ply plants during the week ended June 15. 
Workers here are battling for gains won 
earlier by fellow union members in the 
auto-manufacturing plants. Early settle- 
ment of many of these disputes is expected. 

Meat-packing industry will provide a 
test of how far unions will go in new wage 
demands, when contracts in that industry 


—Ford News Bureau 


BACK TO THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
.«. there weren‘t any pay envelopes on picket lines 


realize that CIO strikes during the cam- 
paign will turn voters against CIO-in- 
dorsed candidates. The CIO cannot afford 
to let strikes interfere with its power to in- 
fluence voters when it is trying to defeat 
many congressional candidates who sup- 
ported the Case bill and other legislation 
limiting union power. 

Loss of income from strikes and loss 
of buying power resulting from price in- 
creases will be a strong influence in keeping 
strikes down. Workers are beginning to 
realize that almost every new wage incréase 
is a signal for another price increase. They 
are afraid they will lose out in this kind 
of race with inflation. 

Workers are finding that the wage gains 
won by striking often are not large enough 


expire in August. Price situation at the 
time will be a determining factor. 

Shipping industry may be the scene of 
a serious strike in the autumn, if Harry 
Bridges goes through with his threat to 
call a walkout when longshoremen’s con- 
tracts expire in September. CIO President 
Murray may have trouble stopping this 
one. 

Other trouble spots may appear in tex- 
tiles, rubber and other industries, but no 
immediate demands are likely. 

All of this adds up to a probable respite 
from serious strikes, perhaps for several 
months. However, the situation is one that 
can turn quickly in the other direction if 
prices are permitted to start on a fast 
ride upward this summer. 
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NEW DRAFT’S FUTURE EFFECT: 
EMPHASIS ON VOLUNTEER ARMY 


Exemption of All Fathers and 18-Year-Olds in Continuing Old Law 


inducement to recruits 
in pay increases as end 
of conscription is fixed 


The draft policy now fixed is the policy 
that will wind up the war and bring an end 
to conscription for military service. 

As a result, an individual of draft 
age today can take stock of his personal 
situation and, for the first time since 1940, 
determine with some assurance when his 
liability for military service will end. This 
assurance is something new for men still 
eligible for the draft, as well as those al- 
ready drafted into service. 

The draft itself will come to a formal end 
on March 81, 1947. Congress is unlikely to 
change its mind on this date for draft 
termination. This means that an individual 
who escapes the draft during the next nine 
months will not face a draft after that date. 

A definite and important shift in mili- 
tary policy also is involved in the action 
now agreed upon by Congress. 

Volunteering is to become once again 
the foundation on which military service in 
the U.S. is based. To encourage volunteer- 
ing, pay is to be increased sharply. and 
special privileges will he provided 

Under the draft, the relative positions 
ot individuals are much changed by the de- 
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ENLIST IN THE 


“REGULAR ARMY | 


cisions of Congress that become effective 
July 1. The draft policy as it now will ap- 
ply was insisted upon by the House of 
Representatives, which outargued the Sen- 
ate and the Army. Neither the Navy nor 
the Marines show any need for an extended 
draft law. Here is how the new outlook 
shapes up for individuals: 

18-year-olds. Any youth who turned 
18 on or after April 1, 1946, and who was 
not inducted by May 15, when the draft 
was suspended for men below 20, can for- 
get about the draft from now on. The law 
will not apply to him because his nine- 
teenth birthday will fall after March 31, 
1947, when the draft system comes to 
an end. 

18-year-olds nearing 19. Most phy- 
sically fit youths in this age group already 
are in uniform, through enlistment or the 
draft. However, about 80,000 of them were 
deferred until the end of the last school 
term so they could complete their school- 
ing. As these deferred students turn 19, 
they will be open to a call from the draft 
board. It is estimated that about three 
fourths of these youths, or about 60,000, 
will pass their nineteenth birthdays before 
next March 31 and be eligible for draft. 

19-year-olds. Any youth in this age 
group. deferred up to this time. becomes 
eligible for the draft after July 1. If he can 
pass the physical test, he 
stands a good chance of be- 
ing inducted. 

Men 20 through 29. 
Any man in this age group 
who has not had previous 
military service, and whose 
deferment has been based 
only on occupational rea- 
sons, is subject to call. In 
practice, the local draft 
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— Now! boards are not expected to 
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are made eligible for the 
draft until it expires. How- 
ever, the U.S. armed forces 
have taken no men over 
29 for duty since V-J Day. 

Major classes. That is 
the picture of future draft 
prospects by age groups. 
Prosnects for major classes 
of individuals who stand to 
win or lose from the new 





draft regulations are the following: 

Married men, who were passed up after 
the fighting stopped, are once again subject 
to call if otherwise eligible. 

Fathers are exempt from any future 
draft calls under the new law. 

Farm workers are the only class of 
workers who stand to get deferment on the 
ground of occupation under the new law. 
A farm worker may be deferred if his local 
board finds that he is working full time at 
essential farm jobs and is irreplaceable. 

Nonfarm workers cannot expect to get 
deferred on occupational grounds alone. 
Congress is junking the policy of job defer- 
ments except as it applies to farmers. 

4-F’s may face continued re-examina- 
tions if draft boards find it hard to keep up 
with future Army calls. However, the Army 
has shown no inclination to lower its physi- 
cal standards below the present levels. 

Men already drafted will find a wel- 
come change in the draft law. They will 
be able to figure out to the month their 
dates of discharge. A definite limit of 18 
months is put on the compulsory service 
required of any inductee, effective October 
1. This means that more than half of the 
drafted men now in the Army will get 
out by January. 1947. and nearly all of 
them will be discharged by October, 1947. 

Drafted fathers now in service are as- 
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e.. after three years, a college education 





A LOAN TO START A FARM 





—U. S. Army 


HELP ON THE JOB 


... volunteers were offered inducements 


sured of getting out as fast as they can 
be processed after they request discharge. 
Most will be out by the end of August. 

Meaning for the services. All of these 
changes add up to a new outlook for the 
armed forces. The services no longer can 
count on a monthly crop of new men 
reaching military age with no alternative 
but to enter military duty. voluntarily or 
through the induction route. 

The Novy, with an authorized strength 
of 558,000 men for at least another year, 
is planning to go on a volunteer basis 
entirely after September 1. The Navy 
takes only a token number of draftees, 
about 1,100 a month, now. 

The Marine Corps already is on a vol- 
unteer basis. Authorized strength of the 
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Corps through July 1, 1947, is 108,000 men. 

The Army is the only one of the services 
that foresees any need for new draftees 
during the coming year: 

Army needs. As of July 1, 1946, the 
Army will have about 1,550,000 men and 
officers. About 600,000 of these men will 
be draftees. During the next 12 months 
the Ground Forces will be losing men 
steadily. The Army Air Forces will be kept 
at a strength of 400,000 men. By July 1, 
1947, total Army strength will be down 
to 1,070,000. 

At that time the War Department esti- 
mates there will be at least 930,000 volun- 
teers in the Army. That indicates a deficit 
of 140,000 men, the difference between the 
number of men the Army wants to have at 


mid-1947 and the number expected to be 
enlisted as volunteers. The War Depart- 
ment asked for a continued draft of 18- 
year-olds to make up that deficit. 

Congress turned down the Army request. 
Instead, the draft starting at 19 years of 
age was approved. This limited draft law 
makes around 100,000 men eligible for 
drafting during the next nine months if 
they are needed. The new draft rules re- 
quire the War Department to consider the 
number of volunteers enlisted in the previ- 
ous three months when preparing future 
monthly draft requisitions. 

Outlook for volunteers. Actually, the 
Army may not need any draftees within a 
few months. Estimates show a deficit of 
only 140,000 men, with no draft law oper- 
ating, and on the basis of the old pay 
scales. With a big new pay boost all along 
the line, many more volunteers are expect- 
ed at recruiting stations. The table below 
shows the new monthly pay scale offered to 
prospective soldiers and sailors: 


Present New 


pay pay 
Pvt.; apprentice seaman $ 50 $ 75 
Pfc.; seaman 2/c 54 80 
Corpl.; seaman 1/c 66 90 
Sergt.; petty officer 3/c ~78 100 


Staff sergt.; petty officer 2/c 96 115 
Tech. sergt.; petty officer 1/e 114 135 
Master sergt.; chief petty officer 138 165 
Officers come in for higher pay, toe. The 

new schedule for officers shows this: 
Present New 


pay pay 
Second Lieut.; Ensign $150 $180 
First Lieut.; Lieut. (j.g.) 166 200 
Captain; Lieut. (senior grade) 200 230 
Major: Lieut. Commander 250 275 
Lieut. Col.; Commander 291 320 
Colonel; Captain 333 366 
Brig. Gen.; Rear Admiral 500 550 


Maj. Gen., Lieut. Gen. and 
General; Rear Admiral (sen- 
ior), Vice Admiral and Admiral 666 733 


Other inducements. Those who sign up 
before the formal termination of the war, 
still some months away, become eligible 
for the many benefits of the GI Bill of 
Rights. Discharged men already eligible 
for those benefits retain all rights to them. 
Thus, a veteran who cannot find a college 
vacancy now can put in a three-year tour 
of duty and return to the same educational 
benefits open to him today. A youth just 
out of high school can join the Army or 
Navy for three years and come out quali- 
fied for four years of educational subsist- 
ence, which has a dollar value of about 
$4,340 if he is single, or $5,240 if he is 
married. Cheap insurance, free medical aid, 
and loan privileges also are offered to the 
man who dons a uniform of his own accord. 

In effect, Congress has decided the 
United States should meet its military re- 
quirements with highly paid volunteers 
rather than drafted conscripts. 
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Contributing to Your 
Protection, Comfort 
and Well-Being 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES ¢ 


evaaabs es 


Bronze and its first cousin, brass, went into 
the service of human progress when man’s 
only home was a cave. Today when the 
whole world eagerly awaits countless new 
products, brass is playing its biggest role... 
in electronics, transportation, communica- 
tion, personal and household conveniences. 


Being man-made, the usefulness of brass 
and all the other copper-base alloys is 
limited only by the skill and research that 
go into their making. At Western Brass 
Mills, sheets, strips, long coils and drawn 
and fabricated parts are made with the 
exactitude of a pharmacist filling a prescrip- 
tion. Where special temper, ductility, rigidi- 
ty or finish is required, Western delivers metal 
as specified . . . tailor-made to requirements. 





New uses for Western metals turn up day 
by day. As each evolves, special problems 
must be met. For, while all products seek 
to change and imprvve the shape of everyday 
living, none can successfully deny the basic 
laws of chemistry and metallurgy. These 
laws guide us in the making of every pound 
of Western metal. We sell not mere metal, 
but the opportunity for manufacturers to 
reduce production costs, increase the service- 
ability and all ‘round value of their products. 

It is Western’s habit of keeping abreast of 
all that is new that makes all of the other 
divisions of Olin Industries so proud of 
their mutual partnership in progress. 


Ouin INpustrigs, Inc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES * WESTERN 


AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS 


EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 
AND TORPEDOES. 
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CONTROVERSIES AROUSED IN U.S. 
BY TAYLOR MISSION TO VATICAN 


Fear of Protestant Groups That Diplomatic Ties Will Be Permanent 


Political implications of 
President's promise to end 
representation at Holy See 


This country’s diplomatic relationship 
with the Vatican has become an issue of 
increasingly vehement dispute. For six 
and one-half years, Myron C. Taylor has 
served, off and on, as the personal repre- 
sentative of the President at the Holy See. 
Mr. Taylor recently returned to Rome at 
President Truman’s specific request. Prot- 
estant groups objected vigorously. High 
Catholic quarters responded with an edged 
rejoinder. Mr. Truman thereupon an- 
nounced that Mr. Taylor’s assignment 
was temporary and would end when the 
peacemaking is finished. ; 

The whole series of developments, par- 
ticularly the vigor of the Protestant and 
Catholic statements, has aroused a broad 
interest in the facts behind the controversy. 
It has raised many questions in many 
minds as to the exact nature and purpose 
of Mr. Taylor’s services, why he was sent 
back to Rome at this particular time, the 
precedents involved, the Vatican’s own re- 
lationship with this and other nations, and 
the basis of the Protestant and Catholic 
positions. 

The facts supply the answers and tell 
the story: 

Information. The Vatican is a unique 
center of world information. Catholic 
churchmen everywhere constantly send in 
reports on political and sociological, as 
well as religious, developments in their 
areas. Just now this is one of the few 
authentic sources of information on hap- 
penings in Russian-dominated areas of 
Central and Southeastern Europe. The 
Vatican, apprehensive lest Communism 
spread and the rights of Catholics to prac- 
tice their religion be restricted, is glad to 
share its information with the U.S. for 
the sake of whatever restraints this coun- 
try can bring to bear upon Russia. 

Throughout Mr. Taylor’s service at the 
Vatican, information has been one of its 
useful by-products. For a long period, for 
example, it was a convenient source of 
news on conditions within Germany. 

Throughout the war and in the present 
period, however, obtaining information 
has been just one purpose of the Taylor 
mission. 

Peacemaking. In building the peace, 
Washington officials see a mutuality of in- 
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terest between this country and the Vati- 
can. On most issues, the United States and 
Great Britain are arrayed diplomatically 
against Russia. Vatican peace objectives, 
as they have been outlined by Pope Pius 
XII, coincide in many ways with those of 
the United States. In addition, the Vati- 
can’s deep opposition to the spread of 
Communism also is taken into account. 
The Pontiff, as the spiritual leader of some 
350,000,000 Catholics, can be influential in 
shaping public opinion in numerous sec- 
tions of the world. 


... the position was unusual 


For these reasons, the Truman Admin- 
istration feels it may be highly advan- 
tageous to provide through Mr. Taylor at 
Rome an opportunity for the co-ordina- 
tion of peace plans. Pope Pius is deeply in- 
terested, and concerned. He approves of 
the United Nations, the idea of collective 
security, and of the use of force, if neces- 
sary, to maintain the peace. He appealed 
directly to the Catholic voters of France 
and Italy to avoid the extreme leftist 
parties in the recent elections, with con- 
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POPE PIUS XIl GREETS ENVOY TAYLOR 


siderable success, especially in France. 
The Pontiff recently expressed a fear that 
a true peace was moving further and fur- 
ther away. 

Obtaining information and the advance- 
ment of peace both were in mind when Mr. 
Taylor was appointed originally, but there 
were additional purposes. 

Original purposes. When President 
Roosevelt named Mr. Taylor to the Vati- 
can post in December, 1939, the war was 
in its so-called “phony” phase. Mr. Roose- 
velt thought that by providing a per- 
sonal channel between him- 
self and Pope Pius, they might 
be able to prevent the spread 
of the war to other countries. 
In particular, the President 
was hopeful that Italy could 
be kept out of the war. 

There also is said to have 
been a hope in the President’s 
mind that the Pope might be 
persuaded to declare the Al- 
lied war a just one, or take 
some other positive action 
against the Nazis. Little suc- 
cess attended these efforts, al- 
though, some time later, the 
Pope denounced totalitarian 
government and theories of 
racial supremacy. 

At the time of the appoint- 
ment, too, critics of the Presi- 
dent charged that Mr. Roose- 
velt, with his third-term cam- 


paign in the offing, was s-ek- 
ing to cultivate the Catholic 
vote in this country. The 


charges were ignored. 

As for precedent: 

Previous  U.S.-Vatican 
relationship. For the first 70 
years of the existence of the 
United States, this country 
was represented at the Vati- 
can by a consul, whose prin- 
cipal concern was developing trade with 
the Papal States. 

Then, in 1848, despite a developing 
surge of anti-Catholic sentiment, a full 
legation was established, which was con- 
tinued until 1867. Diplomatic relations 
were ended and appropriations discon- 
tinued in that year by an 82-18 vote of 
the House of Representatives. In the de- 
bate, the reason given that the 
temporal power of the Vatican was rap- 
idly declining, but in the background were 
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charges that Protestant worship in Rome 
had been severely restricted by the Vati- 
can. 

There was no further relationship with 
the Vatican until soon after the turn of the 
century. President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
William Howard Taft to Rome as his spe- 
cial representative to negotiate with 
Church officials in connection with ques- 
tions arising in the Philippine Islands, 
which the United States recently had 
taken over. 

The Taylor appointment rested for prec- 
edent directly on the Taft mission. But 
differences developed. 

Unusual position. Mr. Taylor has 
served without salary and, in addition, has 
paid his own expenses. The purpose of this 
has been to avoid dissension in Congress 
over appropriations for the purpose. A 
bitter debate on the subject would have 
been as unwelcome to the Vatican as to 
the Administration. 

Mr. Taylor holds the title of ambassador. 
He has, however, none of the treaty- 
making and other powers nominally held 
by such a diplomatic officer. Essentially, 
he is simply a go-between for the President 
and the Pope. The title was given to him 
for purposes of social convenience. This 
has provided a dilemma for Vatican proto- 
col officers. In the official listing of diplo- 
mats assigned to the Holy See, Mr. Taylor’s 
name followed those of the rest of the 
ambassadors, with a black line, otherwise 
unexplained, separating his name from the 
others. 

In Rome, he has had the assistance of 
two highly considered career diplomats, 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., of St. Louis, long 





stationed in the American Embassy in 
Rome, but now in Washington, and Frank- 
lin C. Gowen, who is still on the job with 
Mr. Taylor. Perhaps to avoid congressional 
squabbles arising from appropriations, the 
State Department has listed them as 
“officials on special or temporary detail.” 

Other nations and the Vatican. 
Twenty-five nations, including the United 
States, maintain formal diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. There are 13 
other ambassadors, including those from 
such distinctly Catholic countries as Italy, 
France and Eire. Eleven ministers, how- 
ever, include representation from such non- 
Catholic nations as Great Britain, the 
Netherlands and China. 

The Vatican and the U.S. The Vati- 
can attaches great importance to cordial 
relations with the United States and has 
been at some pains to develop them. Pope 
Pius himself has a deep personal interest. 
As Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secretary 
of State, he visited this country, among 
many others, and was on terms of close 
personal friendship with President Roose- 
velt. He has not met President Truman, 
but in an interview last August with an 
American newspaperman he said he had 
come to know Mr. Truman as a “very 
strong and very clever man.” 

In the last year, the Pontiff has given 
audiences to nearly 100 members of the 
American Congress, who came to Rome 
as members of committees making surveys 
in various parts of Europe. Meeting them 
in small groups, he talked with them in- 
formally and asked many questions con- 
cerning conditions in the United States. 
‘The Pope speaks rather fluent English and 


IN ROME: THE POPE BLESSES THE MULTITUDE 
... his interest in the U. S. was deeply personal 
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—Acme 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Were seeds of disunion... 


often surprised his visitors by his use of 
easy colloquialisms. 

His interest in the United States was 
reflected by the appointment of two Amer- 
ican churchmen to the staff of the Vatican 
Secretariat of State. They are Francis 
Cardinal Spellman and the Right Rev. 
Walter Carroll, both of New York, who 
advise the Vatican on relations with the 
United States. 

Since 1893, the Vatican has been repre- 
sented in the United States by an Apos- 
tolic Delegate, who since 1933 has been 
the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani. The 
Delegate has no official standing with the 
United States Government. His function 
usually is to represent the Pope at®im- 
portant Church ceremonies. He has, how- 
ever, delivered communications from the 
Vatican to the State Department, as, for 
instance, when airplanes, later proved to 
be German, dropped bombs in Vatican 
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—Acme 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
... evident in the protest? 


City. Usually, matters requiring the joint 
attention of this country and the Vatican 
are taken up informally with the Delegate, 
one of the American Cardinals, or through 
Mr. Taylor, if the latter happens to be in 
Rome. 

Such are the facts behind the current 
controversy. Now, as to that dispute: 

Protests. Intermittently, since Mr. Tay- 
lor’s original appointment, Protestant 
church groups have asked for his recall. 
Mr. Truman’s request in early May that 
he return to Rome, after nearly a year in 
this country, happened to coincide with 
the annual meetings of several Protestant 
denominations. A series of protests fol- 
lowed, which ultimately were incorporated 
into a single objection by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
A delegation headed by G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, president of the Council and Bishop 
of the New York area of the Methodist 
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Church, carried the protest directly to 
Mr. Truman. 

The Council’s document said that the 
principle of separation of church and state 
must be maintained and that “any meas- 
ure that might prove to be an entering 
wedge for breaking it down must be op- 
posed.” It continued: 

“Tt is tor this reason that we are firmly 
opposed to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 
the Vatican. To establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican would confer upon 
one church a special preferential status in 
relation to the American Government ... 

“A continuing official connection be- 
tween our Government and the Vatican 
would also have the unfortunate effects 
of encouraging the un-American policy of 
a union of church and state. The Roman 
Catholic Church has always advocated 
such a union; it regards itself, in fact, as 
both a church and a state.” 

The document went on to say that a 
“temporary contact,” such as the Taft mis- 
sion of 1902, for a specific purpose was 
one thing, but continuing diplomatic rela- 
tions were something else again. 

Recognizing Catholicism as “one of the 
great branches of historic Christianity,” 
the Council’s statement added: “But we 
find it necessary to make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the Roman Catholic religian 
and the political power exercised by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy for its own in- 
stitutional ends.” 

Catholic reply. Cardinal Spellman re- 
plied for the Catholic Church. 

He noted.that both President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taylor were Episcopalians, and 


Mr. Truman a Baptist. He added that , 
Mr. Taylor was the President’s personal 
representative rather than a representative 
of the Government. Then, he asserted that 
“the separation of church and state in this 
country does not and never did mean op- 
position or hostility on-the part of the state 
toward the Church and its policies.” The 
Cardinal went on: 

“What reasons have these men of re- 
ligion to make such demands on the Presi- 
dent? Is it the anti-Catholicism of un- 
hooded Klansmen sowing seeds of disunion 
within our treasured nation? 

“Only the absence of good will can 
misrepresent Mr. Taylor’s presence at the 
Vatican or charge our last two Presidents 
with violating the letter and the spirit of 
the American Constitution in keeping him 
there.” 

Cardinal Spellman noted Mr. Truman’s 
intention to recall Mr. Taylor after the 
peace is made, and said: “Surely these 
ministers of God know that even with the 
signing of peace treaties, peace will be 
difficult to attain; yet they wish withdrawn 
from the mission a man. who, by the state- 
ments of two Presidents, helped bring 
some measure of peace tc this. war ridden 
world.” 

The future. There the dispute rests. 
Meanwhile, the politically minded are 
wondering whether Mr. Truman has lost 
Catholic votes by announcing’ his deter- 
mination to withdraw Mr. Taylor: At the 
same time, prospects are that many 
months may elapse before peace treaties 
are signed. Mr. Taylor, consequently, may 
continue to represent Mr. Truman at the 
Vatican. for some time to come. 





—U. S. Army 


IN THE U. S.: A COMMUNITY CHURCH 
... tradition put a wedge between church and state 
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Firmer World Position for U.S.: 
Realization of Soviet Weakness 


Russia’s Inability to Provide Leadership for International Trade 


Conditions that force other 
nations to look to this 
country for goods they want 


‘It is dawning upon U. S. negotiators 
that Russia is leading from weakness, not 
from strength, in her effort to dominate 
the terms of peace. This realization is a 
principal factor influencing the firm posi- 
tion taken by the United States against 
further broad concessions to Russia on 
issues that affect how the world shall be 
run. 

The basic facts of the Russian situation, 
which are influencing U. S. officials in 
peace negotiations, are these: 

There is little or nothing that Russia 
is able to offer other nations of the world. 
Communism is not proving as easy to 
export as anticipated. Russian industry, 
one year after war with Germany ended, 
still is in a very bad way. Goods that 
other nations must have in order to revive 
their own industries cannot be supplied 
by Russian industry now or in the fore- 
seeable future. Russian military power, 
strong in numbers of men, is weak on its 
industrial base and is not now, and will 
not be for many years, capable of waging 
offensive warfare on a broad scale. 

At the same time, the United States 
has much to offer other nations willing to 
follow “its leadership. Its industry is un- 
damaged by war and is unrivaled in its 
productivity. It has goods of attractive 
types available for sale on credit to people 
starving for goods. Its military potential 
is vast and is supplemented today by sole 
ownership of the machinery for making 
atomic bombs. 

The factual foundation upon which 
the U.S. trading position rests, now that 
peace negotiations are approaching a show- 
down stage, is one of much importance. 

Steel production in Russia, which is 
basic both to industrial and military 
strength, stands at about a 12,600,000-ton 
annual rate. This compares with 18,300,- 
000 metric tons produced in 1940. It re- 
flects war damage to the steel industry. 
Before Russia can get back to her 1940 
level of industrial activity she must re- 
place the following destroyed facilities, 
which involve use of steel: 31,000 indus- 
trial enterprises, 40,000 miles of railway 
track, 13,000 bridges, 15,800 locomotives 
and 428,000 cars. By comparison, the 
United States alone can produce steel at 
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an 86,000,000-metric-ton rate annually, and 
American industry, instead of being dam- 
aged by war, is expanded. 

Electric-power production in Russia, 
with industry to serve and with about 190,- 
000,000 people to serve, is at a rate of 
about 50,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. That 
is back to the prewar level. It is approxi- 
mately one fourth of the U.S. rate of elec- 
tric-power production and consumption. 

Petroleum production in Russia now is 
at an estimated rate of only 20,000,000 


metric tons compared with 31,100,000 tons . 


before the war. That is less than one tenth 











—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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compared with the United States. At the 
end of another five years, according to her 
official five-year plan, Russia still will have 
steel capacity less than one third as large 
as U_S. at present. Her petroleum produc- 
tion will be one seventh of U.S. present 
production. She will be producing less than 
one half as much coal and her electric- 
power production will be less than one 
third that of the United States now. Even 
by 1960, Russia expects, on the basis of 
her own plans, to be producing only about 
60,000,000 tons of steel and about one 
quarter as much petroleum as U.S. now 
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MESSRS. MOLOTOV & BYRNES 


The U. S. held the high cards... 


of U.S. production and use. It accounts, 
in part, for Russia’s interest in the pe- 
troleum of Iran. The Germans seriously 
damaged some of Russia’s big oil fields, 
and production is being increased with dif- 
ficulty. 

Coal production is back to a level of 
150,000,000 metric tons in Russia, which is 
almost as high as prewar production. That 
level, however, is less than one fourth of 
the level in the United States. 

Those are basic sources of national power 
in a modern state. At present, Russia is 
weak industrially. She possesses great de- 
fensive military power due to the wealth 
of her man power and the vast expanse of 
her territory. She does not, however, 
possess the basis for great offensive power 


produces. Her coal output is expected, 
however, to approach that of this country. 

The effect of Russia’s relatively weak 
position industrially is to be felt in many 
ways. Within Russia, the people are to 
continue to be denied goods, and «re to 
have a very low standard of living for 
many years to come. As a result of this 
situation, the Russian Government will 
want to keep people ignorant of the higher 
living standards of people outside Russia, 
and will be under pressure to maintain 
the present policy of rigid isolation. In 
foreign relations, the Russians for many 
years will lack goods to supply other 
nations with the things wanted in the 
quantity desired and of the quality sought 
This, in turn, will weaken the Russian 
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trading position and will enhance that of 
U.S. and Britain. 

To illustrate the problem Russia faces: 

Construction volume in Russia must be 
expanded greatly if damage is to be re- 
paired and if Russia is to restore homes 
for the 25,000,000 Russians now homeless. 
Yet cement production in Russia is less 
than one third of that in U.S. Five years 
from now Russians expect a cement output 
little more than half the U.S. production. 

Automobiles and trucks are in great 
demand in many parts of the world after 
four years of negligible production. Russia, 
in her best peacetime year, produced only 
200,000 cars and trucks, which indicates 
that she can offer little to the outside 
world in this category. Her goal is 500,000 
new cars and trucks a year by 1950. This 
country expects next year to turn out 
7,000,000. 

Food production in Russia and in Rus- 
sian-controlled territories is capable of 
great expansion, so that the Russians will 
possess a food supply that she can use in 





—Sovfoto 
UKRAINIAN REPAIRS 
. .. in the battle for dominance 


trading. The diet of her own population 
can be restored gradually to a higher level. 
Russia plans by 1950 to turn out more 
than 200,000 tractors a year to compete 
with U.S. in production of food. 

Clothing, however, is not to be abun- 
dant in Russia for a long time to come. 
With 50,000,000 more people to clothe 
than there are people in U. S., Russia 
can produce far less than half of the cotton 
cloth that U. S. produces, and, even after 
five years, Russian plans call for a cotton- 
cloth production little more than half of 
that of the U.S. Woolen-cloth production 
in Russia is about one quarter of that in 
the U.S., and after the first postwar five- 
year plan will be little more than one third 
of the U.S. total. 
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Leather-shoe production in Russia, like- 
wise, is not high by U.S. standards. With 
many more people needing shoes, the 
Russians produce about one third as many 
pairs of. shoes as U.S. industry, and, after 
five years, they expect a production barely 
one half the number produced in this 
country at present. 

Paper production in Russia has been 
about one sixteenth of the output in U.S., 
and the goal five years after war is only 
about one twelfth of U.S. production. 

All of this serves to illustrate the prob- 
lem that Russia faces if she expects to 
challenge the position in the world that 
the United States now occupies. Russian 
industry, first of all, must provide the 
basis for large-scale production. Then that 
industry must produce on a much greater 
scale in order to raise Russian living 
standards nearer to the level that prevails 
in much of the outside world. 

Industry in Russia really is back where 
it was in 1928 before the first five-year 
plan, owing to wartime destruction. By 
1950, Russia expects its industry to be 
about where it was in 1939. It will be 
1960 before Russia has made big strides 
toward overtaking the lead that U.S. now 
holds. Yet Russia, to catch up, is stressing 
hard work much more than hard work is 
being stressed in U.S. There are no strikes 
in Russia. Workers work where they are 
told and under conditions the Government 
sets. Pay and privileges are based upon 
piecework measurement of production. 
There is constant emphasis upon speeding 
up work. 

For example, Pravda reports that Ivan 
Alekseevich Mitrofanov, who worked for 
25 years in the Krivoi Rog iron mines, 
recently produced 38 times his quota for 
a single shift by «1g a new method of 
drilling. In reward he was made a national 
hero. /zvestia reports that Ivan Rakh- 
manin, a famous bricklayer, recently cele- 
brated his election to the Supreme Soviet 
by setting a new record for laying bricks. 
Working with a brigade of six other work- 
ers, with the temperature below freezing, 
he laid 154,100 bricks, or the equivalent 
of 30 carloads, in eight hours. 

Instead of stories about pay increases 
or about new working privileges, the Rus- 
sian papers report on production records 
of individual workers as the state drives 
to regain lost ground and to build up 
industry. 

At this time, however, in competing with 
U.S. for a front position in the world, 
the Russians have relatively little to offer. 
They dominate 170,000,000 people outside 
Russia’s borders. Yet, with all their vast 
man power, they still lack the industrial 
power to compete with the industrial power 
of the United States, which is to be avail- 
able to produce the kind of goods that can 
be used to make friends and to influence 
people. At this stage, the No. 1 bargaining 
position is held by this country. 
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FAMILY AID IN TAX PROPOSAL: 
CHIEF GAIN FOR MIDDLE BRACKET 


Benefits of $1,000,000,000 From Husband-Wife Division of Income 


Exclusion of lower-paid 
and single persons under 
Treasury-sponsored idea 


A new tax-reduction plan with a popu- 
lar appeal is developing in the United 
States Treasury. The scheme is rather 
startling because it is being taken seri- 
ously by a Treasury Department that 
has riot offered a tax-cutting plan for 
nearly 20 years. 

The proposal is simply that husbands 
and wives be permitted to divide their 
incomes between them for tax purposes. 
Married persons on this basis would get 
a tax saving of about $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 

It would work like this: A husband with 
a net income of $25,000 a year would 
divide that amount equally with his wife, 
who, for purpose of illustration, has no 
income of her own. The tax is computed 
on the two halves. The family’s tax would 
be $6,460. Under present law it is $9,082. 

Many other results would follow. There 
would be incentive for single persons, ex- 
cept those of very modest income, to get 
married. The people of the nine commu- 
nity-property States, who already have the 
privilege of splitting income for tax pur- 
poses, would share that privilege with 
married people in other States. 





MR. SURREY 
2. relief must wait 


vantage of the nine community-property 
States—California, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, Louisiana, Washington, 
Oklahoma and Idaho—instead of extend- 
ing it. 

The Treasury Department tried to do 


this in 1942 by suggesting mandatory 
joint returns for married couples in all 
States, however Congress voted it down. 
Now there is a proposal to permit sep- 
arate income tax returns but prohibit 
equal division of incomes in community- 
property States. 

Congress did hit directly at community- 
property States in 1942 by reserving for 
the Federal Government the right to deter- 
mine the apportionment of property be- 
tween husband and wife for estate-tax 
purposes regardless of existing State laws. 

But there are many who doubt that the 
privilege of income splitting can ever be 
wrested away from community-property 
States. It is pointed out that the issue 


involves not only a matter of tax policy, | 


but also the touchy question of women’s 
rights. Thus, the Surrey proposal is, likely 
to get wide support. 

Benefits from Mr. Surrey’s plan to 
married couples, at various levels of in- 
come, is shown by the table. Z 

At $3,000 of net income, a married 
couple with no dependents would get no 
benefit. The tax, as under present law, 
would be $380. 

At $5,000, the saving would begin to 
matter. The tax would be reduced from 
$798 to $760, a cut of 4.8 per cent. At 
this level, the tax spread between a single 

person and a married person 





Tax lawyers would lose much 
of their business, because there 
would be no further use for 
schemes to divide income be- 
tween husband and wife. 

Thus, out of the U.S. Treas- 
ury comes an idea that could 
catch on with the public as the 
Rum pay-as-you-go plan caught 
on in 1942. 

Just now, tax leaders in Con- 
gress are cool to the suggestion, 
offered publicly by Stanley S. 
Surrey, the Treasury’s tax legis- 
lative counsel. Attitude there is $ 


Income Tax Benefits for Families 
Under Community-Property Plan 


The table below shows how married couples in 39 States would 
benefit from a proposal to give nation-wide effect to the same 
income tax benefits now enjoyed by families in the nine com- 
munity-property States. Single persons and low-income married 
couples would not be affected. These figures are for single and 
married taxpayers with no dependents. 


Net Income Single Married Married Amount Percentage 
before person, person, person, of 
exemptions present present proposed reduction reduction 


law law law 


3,000 $ 485 $ 380 $ 380 a 


that relatively few taxpayers, 4.000 604 589 570 $ 19 
only 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 mar- 5,000 929 798 760 38 
ried persons whose incomes are 7,000 1.484 1,292 1,178 114 
more than $3,333 a year, would 10,000 2.347 2,185 1,843 342 
be benefited. No advantage 25,000 9,362 9,082 6,460 2,622 


would go to 12,000,000 low-in- 
come families, to 13,000,000 : 
single persons, or to 1,000,000 
classified as heads of families. 

Alternative plan in Con- 





50,000 = 25,137 24,795 18,725 6,070 
100,000 63,541 63,128 50,274 12,854 
250,000 191,772 191,340 169,338 22,002 
500,000 407,897 407,465 383,544 23,921 

1,000,000 840,147 839,715 815,794 23,921 


would be widened from $124 to 
$162. 

At $10,000, a married cou- 
ple’s tax would drop from $2,185 
to $1,843, a saving of 15.7 per 
cent. A single person’s tax at 
this level is. $2,347. 

At $25,000, a couple’s tax 
saving reaches its highest per- 
centage point, 28.9 per cent. 
The reduction is from $9,082 to 
$6,460. At this point, the tax 
of spread between a married per- 
son and a single person jumps 
from $280 to $2,902. 

At $50,000, a married per- 


48 son’s tax drops from $24,795 to 
8.8 $18,725. This is a saving of 
15.7 $6,070, or 24.5 per cent. Here 
28.9 the spread between married and 
24.5 single taxpayers is increased 
20.4 from $342 to $6,412. 

ips At $100,000, the tax of a 
28 married person is reduced from 


$63,128 to $50,274, a saving of 
20.4 per cent. Now the spread 








gress is to take away the ad- 
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TAX CALCULATIONS 
«+. savings would equal about $1,000,000,000 a year 


between married and single taxpayers in- 
creases from $413 to $13,267. 

At $1,000,000, a married couple’s tax 
drops from $839,715 to $815,794, a saving 
of only 2.8 per cent. At this point, a mar- 
ried taxpayer’s advantage over a single 
taxpayer increases from $432 to $24,353. 

Real significance of the plan is this: 

Middle-income married people get the 
greatest benefit. It is felt most in 
the $10,000 to $100,000 brackets. This is 
the same group that gets attention in the 
Commerce Department’s studies of tax- 
incentive plans. 

Salaried people get a break. Invest- 
ment income now can be split by dividing 
income-producing securities between hus- 
band and wife. Except in community-prop- 
erty States, a taxpayer cannot get a tax 
advantage by assigning part of his earned 
income—salary, wages, commissions, bonus 
or business profit—to his wife. 

Low-income families get no_ benefit. 
This is a great political liability which can 
be offset only by offering tax cuts to these 
people and others now excluded from the 
plan’s advantages. But this would run the 
cost to the Treasury beyond the $1,000,- 
000,000 a year which Mr. Surrey’s proposal 
alone would cost. 

Single persons are placed at a tax dis- 
advantage compared with married people. 
Unmarried taxpayers get no benefits under 
the proposal, even though they are heads 
of families. This means that the relative 
tax burden on single persons, especially in 
the upper-income groups, is substantially 
increased. 

Widows and orphans also are excluded 
from these tax advantages. The cuts apply 
only to married persons living together. 

Children’s income presents a problem 
yet to be worked out. One idea is to lump 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE 














the family’s income, both parents’ and 
children’s, and count the children on a 
specified fractional basis for tax computa- 
tion. Another is to add the children’s in- 
come to that of the family and divide it 
equally between husband and wife for tax 
purposes. A variation of the latter plan is 
to add to the parents’ income any money 
produced by property which children hold 
as gifts from their parents, reporting any 
wages earned by children in separate re- 
turns. 

Family partnerships, now a favorite 
means of tax avoidance, would be dis- 
couraged because the incentive would be 
gone. Many husbands try to reduce their 
tax liabilities by ‘making their wives 





business partners. The federal courts re- 
cently have taken a tough attitude on 
this tax-saving scheme. Under Mr. Sur- 
rey’s plan, the division of income between 
husband and wife would be recognized 
even though one spouse earned the whole 
amount. 

Family trusts would be affected the same 
way. This is another device frequently 
used for splitting income within the 
family. 

Rich single persons—widows and wid- 
owers, as well as spinsters and bachelors— 
would have a great incentive for marriage. 
For example, a widow with an income 
of $250,000 a year would save $22,434 a 
year by getting married, assuming the 
bridegroom had no income of his own. 
As matters stand at present, her tax 
saving by getting married would be only 
$432. 

Tax lawyers and judges would have less 
work to do. The federal courts now are 
jammed with lawsuits involving family 
partnerships, trusts and other income- 
splitting devices. The Supreme Court it- 
self is seeking a solution to the problem 
of the growing volume of tax litigation. 

Prospects. The Treasury can be ex- 
pected to withhold this and all other tax- 
cutting formulas for the present. The Ad- 
ministration opposes tax reductions in 
1946. So do Chairman Doughton (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Chairman George 
(Dem.) , of Georgia, of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

But, when Congress does start cutting 
taxes, the Surrey proposal might well be 
one of the central issues. Proponents say 
its only chance will be in a period of de- 
clining rates. Such a period is likely to 
begin in 1947. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON & SENATOR GEORGE 
... for the time being, Congress was cool 
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Real Issue in Defense Merger: 
Air Forces’ Bid for Top Place 


Army-Navy Willingness to Concede an Equal Position to Aviation 


Fliers’ contention that planes 
now hold the ‘first line’ once 
guarded by U.S. fighting ships 


The real story of the fight over unifi- 
cation of the armed services now is com- 
ing to light. It involves far more than the 
simple economies and added efficiency that 
might accrue from bringing the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Forces together into one 
department. The fundamental concept of 
America’s national-defense planning for the 
future is at stake. 

At the bottom of the dispute now rag- 
ing, the real questions at issue are: Which 
service is the first line of defense? And, 
once that question is answered, which serv- 
ice shall dominate the planning for any 
future war and have the first call for 
money, men and equipment? 

War planning, or defense planning, is 
done not when a war appears imminent, 
just in advance of a war, but at the end of 
a war. Military and naval men look over 
the world and see what potential enemies 
are in sight, try to envisage the kind of at- 
tack that would be made and plan for any 
possible attack from all possible enemies. 

To do this, they first must arrive at a 
fundamental concept of the next war. They 
try to foresee which service will bear the 
brunt of attack, which arm of defense must 
meet the enemy first. This branch of serv- 
ice gets first call for men and materials. 
It dominates war planning. 

In the past, the concept has been that 
the Navy would meet the enemy first, far 
from American shores. For 150 years, the 
Navy has pre-empted the slogan, “First 
line of defense.” That slogan has given 
the Navy money, ships and the first say 
about national-defense planning during 
periods when the Army and the Army Air 
Forces were drying up for lack of funds. 

The idea that dominated defense plan- 
ning was that the Navy should be kept 
well equipped, alert and prepared to meet 
any enemy. With two ocean barriers and 
a good Navy to defend them, only a small 
standing Army was necessary. The Air 
Force was a supplementary arm of the 
Army. Both it and the Army could be 
expanded in an emergency. But the Navy 
must be kept fit. Congress was well in- 
doctrinated with this theory. 

Now the Navy is finding itself fighting 
with its back to the wall to maintain its 
old dominance. What it regards as a bunch 
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MILITARY THREE: EISENHOWER, NIMITZ & SPAATZ 
«+. @ squeeze play for the Navy? 


of obstreperous kids with motorcycle caps, 
comprising the Army Air Forces, is trying 
to sell Congress—and the nation—on the 
idea that air power is the nation’s first 
line of defense. 

And the Air Forces men are making a 


pretty good job of their selling campaign. 
They managed to break away from the 
Ground Forces and create an all but au- 
tonomous agency of their own during the 
war that has just ended. Both the Ground 
Forces generals and the Navy admirals 
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THE BICYCLE BUILT FOR THREE 
-.. the pedaling was still uphill 
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are willing to grant now that the Army 
Air Forces should be of equal stature to 
the Army and the Navy on the charts of 
defense organizations. 

Two concepts. But the Army Air 
Forces men are not willing to stop at that 
point. They think the next war will be 
fought and won with swift and deadly 
strokes through the air. They argue that 
Air Forces men should shape the nation’s 
planning and thinking in preparing for de- 
fense against the next war. At this point, 
the concept of the Army Air Forces clashes 
with that of the Navy. It is this clashing of 
two concepts that is halting the President’s 
plan for a merger of the armed services. 

The Air Forces point of view is: The 
next war will begin with a sudden attack 
through the air by planes and guided mis- 
siles, striking from a distance of from 3,000 
to 5,000 miles, bearing new types of atomic 
explosives. The basic defense against such 
an attack must lie in ability to mount 
rapid, powerful offensive action against the 
source where flight begins. Responsibility 
for this defense will rest on the Air Forces. 


land-based air forces overseas to seize the 
positions from which the United States 
was being bombarded. It would supply 
these forces. So runs the Navy argument. 

Basic reasons. These are the basic 
reasons for the bitter fight that the Navy 
is making against the President’s merger 
plan. The Navy fears that it will be 
shunted aside and given scant considera- 
tion if the single-department idea pre- 
vails. It regards itself as caught in the 
middle of a squeeze play by the Ground 
Forces and the Air Forces of the Army, 
both of which are backing the single-de- 
partment plan. 

And neither the Ground Forces nor the 
Air Forces are willing to relent. They now 
have President Truman back of the con- 
solidation plan and are pressing for its en- 
actment. But they are not too optimistic 
of quick passage of the plan by Congress. 
They have seen too much evidence of 
Navy power in Congress in the past. 

Navy truce? Whatever acquiescence 
the President may have gotten from the 
Navy to the merger plan applies only to 





—U. S. Navy 


A NAVY PLANE LANDING ON A CARRIER 
... had the course of security been changed? 


The Navy’s argument is: The United 
States is the Only remaining major insular 
power in the world, with 3,000 miles of 
ocean on one side and 5,006 miles of ocean 
on the other side. True, long-range aircraft 
and rockets may be used to bombard the 
U.S. And the U.S. may retaliate. Then 
there is a stalemate. What is to be done? 

Here the Navy comes in. It would move 
the bombarding platforms, or bases, closer 
to the overseas enemy, while preventing 
him from using the seas to shorten the 
range for increasing the power of his at- 
tack upon the United States. The Navy 
would be prepared to cut off his supplies 
by sea. It would project ground forces and 
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the eight points in which Secretaries Robert 
P. Patterson of War and James V. Forrestal 
of Navy reported that the two depart- 
ments were in agreement. 

The Navy is willing to go along on a 
plan for a Council of Common Defense, 
for a National Security Resources Board, 
for a Joint Chiefs of Staff, for a central 
intelligence agency, for a common procure- 
ment and supply agency, for co-ordinated 
research agencies, and for integrated mili- 
tary education and training programs. The 
Army is willing to surrender its demands 
for a single military Chief of Staff. 

But, on the question of a tight unifica- 
tion in which a single Cabinet member 


would speak for all three services, the 
Navy, however silent officially, still is in 
stubborn opposition. No official statement 
against the President’s plan will come from 
the Navy. But powerful friends of the 
Navy across the country, and in Congress, 
are taking up the cudgels. There is little 
likelihood of early adoption of the plan. 

National security. Naval officers feel 
that the national security is at stake. So 
do Ground Forces and Air Forces officers. 
The fact that their own personal prestige 
and futures are involved only adds to the 
bitterness on either side. 

Navy men think the grant of power 
that Mr. Truman proposes to give the 
Army Air Forces over land-based aviation 
is the first step toward robbing the Navy 
of its own air force. Aside from Marine 
Corps, Navy training and essential admin- 
istration and transport aircraft, Mr. Tru- 
man’s plan would limit the Navy to the use 
of ship, carrier and water-based aircraft. 

To this, the Navy objects’ strongly. It 
says it has no desire to compete with or 
dictate to the Army Air Forces, but that 
it feels its own experience qualifies it to 
judge its own aviation needs. Navy men 
argue that, if the efforts of the Army Air 
Forces to limit naval aviation are success- 
ful, sea power will be impaired and the 
national security jeopardized. 

Air Forces men are arguing that aviation 
offers a more economical mode of defense 
than any other. They say that a combi- 
nation of Navy and Army Air Forces air 
fleets, one land and carrier based and the 
other land based, would add to the con- 
fusion, cause duplication and prove costly. 

Top officials of all services are involved 
in the arguments. General -Carl Spaatz, 
head of the Army Air Forces, General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Army Chief of Staff, and Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, 
all have taken a hand. 

General Spaatz argues for a concentra- 
tion of land-based aircraft in the Army Air 
Forces. He says carrier-based planes are 
useful only for covering the fleet to which 
they are attached and cannot defend the 
country. General Eisenhower argues for a 
single department and says the Air Forces 
have grown up. 

But Admiral Nimitz—before the Presi- 
dent forbade Navy officers to speak—said 
all planes in the Pacific had been depend- 
ent upon ships to get them in flight range 
of the enemy or to give them bases and 
supplies. He said the Strategic Air Forces 
could be contained by the present War 
Department. 

The Navy is not arguing against the air- 
plane. It now has 16 carriers to each two 
battleships in the fleet. But it is not ready 
yet to give up the fleet entirely and take 
to the air. It thinks ships have some use. 
And it fears that in a single department, 
dominated by airmen, the utility of ships 
would be overlooked. 
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Why Career Men Resign: 


Attraction of Higher Pay 


More Money Offered Lawyers and Administrators 
By Private Industry, World Bank and Monetary Fund 


Moves in Government to 
raise $10,000 ceiling on 
salaries of executives 


Government service is losing its appeal 
for top-ranking career men. Officials are 
leaving in droves for jobs in industry and 
for positions in the new international or- 
ganizations, and the Administration is hard 
put to find replacements. 

Higher pay is the main attraction. Ex- 
cept for a few posts, such as President or 
member of the Cabinet, no Government 
servant can expect more than $10,000 a 
year. Career men now find they can double 
their salaries by working elsewhere. 

The salary issue was highlighted by 
the resignation of Harold D. Smith as 
Director of the Budget, one of the most 
important administrative jobs in Govern- 
ment. (See page 57.) Mr. Smith served in 
that office for seven years at $10,000. He 
came to Washington from a similar posi- 
tion with the State of Michigan. Now he 
is taking the vice presidency of the new 
International Bank at $22,500 after taxes. 
That is equivalent to a taxable salary of 
$35,000 or $40,000. 

In resigning from the Budget post, Mr. 
Smith pointed out that, while he found 
the new offer challenging, the present lim- 
its on federal salaries would have forced 
him out of office in any event. His deci- 
sion is not unusual. 

World organizations are offering sal- 
aries after taxes. Harry D. White, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, for 
example, is to be paid enough as executive 
director of the International Monetary 
Fund to leave $17,000 after taxes. That 
would be equivalent to a taxable salary of 
$25,000. compared with the $10,000 he 
was receiving from the Treasury. 

This salary system was installed to pro- 
vide the same compensation to world offi- 
cials from various nations, each of which 
has a different tax system. Flat salaries 
otherwise would result in lower pay, after 
taxes, to representatives from the U.S. 
and Great Britain. than from countries 
that levy no income taxes. 

Effect of the system, however, is to 
make positions in the world institutions 
far more attractive financially than jobs 
with the United States Government. And 
these effects are beginning to show in the 
number of U.S. officials that now are 
transferring from the Treasury and the 
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State Department to the new _ institu- 
tions. Subordinate world officials, in fact, 
may receive more than U.S. Cabinet 
officers. 

Private industry also extends the sal- 
ary lure to public officials who have de- 
voted most of their careers to Govern- 
ment service. Daniel W. Bell, former Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, is only one 
example. He left a $10,000 job, where he 
supervised Treasury operations running 
into billions of dollars, for the presidency 
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“Harris & Ewing 
ABE FORTAS 
Dozens seized the chance... 


of a moderate-sized commercial bank pay- 
ing more than twice his Government sal- 
ary. 

The $10,000 ceiling on administrative 
salaries also is responsible for a wave of 
resignations from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. Private banks. which handle 
only a fraction of the business involved in 
RFC deals, offer two, three and sometimes 
four times as much as the Government 
agency. 

The same situation has developed in the 
food industry. Perhaps the largest farm 
operation in the world is directed by the 
Production and Marketing Division of the 


Department of Agriculture, but that divi-' 


sion has lost its three top men and a num- 
ber of branch chiefs. Even Congress and 
the courts are not free from this trend. Two 
justices of the District of Columbia Court 





of Appeals recently resigned, and two Con- 
gressmen left the House of Representatives 
for posts with trade associations. 

Returns from the private practice of law 
also are attracting lawyers from the Gov- 
ernment. Abe Fortas recently quit as Un- 
der Secretary of the Interior. Others have 
left the Departments of Justice and Treas- 
ury, and such agencies as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

President Truman makes no secret of 
his concern over this trend. He faces the 
fact that Cabinet members must serve at 
$15,000 a year and shoulder the heavy 
living expenses that go with those official 
positions. Few persons without independ- 
ent means can remain long in such posts. 

The President lately has resorted to 
military career men to fill civilian posts. 
Generals are ambassadors to Russia and 
China, and generals run the War Assets 
Administration, the Federal Works Agency 


inoue & Ewing 
HARRY WHITE 
... the President was worried 


and the Veterans’ Admmistration. But 
Army men, too, are being lured into 
private industry. Departures include such 
wartime figures as Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, Lieut. Gen. Barney M. Giles and 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross. 

Pay raises for public officials have been 
recommended by the White House, but 
Congress has yet to act upon top salaries. 
Two raises have been granted that boost 
the general level of Government salaries 
to 30 per cent above the prewar level, but 
the $10,000 ceiling on executive and ad- 
ministrative salaries remains. The Senate 
has recently voted to increase congres- 
sional salaries and to pay members of 
Congress $15,000 a year. That action is 
viewed by the President as an opening 
wedge to adding financial attractions to 
other Government jobs. 
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TESTS OF LEGISLATIVE IMPASSE 


Action Ahead by Congress and Mr. Truman on Disputed Measures 


Political factors in OPA, 
labor, reorganization and 
defense-merger proposals 


President Truman is arriving at a point 
of stalemate in his relations with Congress. 
One after another, his recommendations 
are being shunted aside, beaten down, or 
twisted into complete new forms. Sharp 
new tests of the President’s ability to get 
what he wants from his old alma mater 
are shaping up. 

Back of the situation lies the fact that 
every member of the House and a third 
of the Senators are up for election this 
autumn. The President is not. Politics is 
dominant in the Capitol now. Each mem- 
ber votes for what he thinks will help him 
to get re-elected. And the President’s party 
is sharply divided, with the Republicans 
using that division to add to the Demo- 
cratic confusion. 

Legislatively, the President is facing 
several rigid tests now. Some of the major 
points on his present program that now 
are imperiled are: 

OPA. A drastic revision of the Office of 
Price Administration is being put into 
final shape by Congress for sending to the 
White House. Mr. Truman wanted a sim- 
ple continuance of the agency and had 
asked for $142,000,000 to finance its oper- 
ations during the next fiscal year. Whether 
he will veto the bill that is being sent to 
him and repeat his request for a simple 
continuance is a troublesome question for 
Mr. Truman. He may be blamed for price 
rises if he does not take the remnants of 
control that Congress gives him. 

Labor legislation. The President’s veto 
of the Case bill, which would have imposed 
some restraints upon labor, has dulled the 
interest of the House in the emergency 


‘measure that the President asked for to 


use in curbing major strikes. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans who supported the 
Case measure now are disposed to do 
nothing more about the Senate-passed 
emergency measure. They figure that the 
President will take the blame for any 
strikes that occur. 

The so-called Hobbs antiracketeering 
bill complicates the problem further for 
the President. It was passed unanimously 
by the Senate, and Mr. Truman must de- 
cide whether to sign it. (See page 41.) 

Government reorganization. The 
House Expenditures Committee has taken 
the first step toward blocking the Presi- 
dent’s plans for reorganizing the executive 
branch. It adopted, by a vote of 10 to 3, 
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resolutions declaring that it does not favor 
the President’s plans. If the resolutions are 
adopted by Congress within 60 days, the 
President’s plan cannot be put into effect. 
Committee members said the President 
was simply shuffling agencies around with- 
out increasing their efficiency, and that a 
plan for a permanent National Housing 
Agency would put the Government in the 
building business and nationalize the hous- 
ing industry. 

Army-Navy merger. All signs indicate 
that, in spite of the long and hot dispute 
over unification of the armed services, 
Congress will not act on that proposal at 
this session. Plans of Appropriations sub- 
committees indicate that, instead of giving 
the Navy less land-based aircraft—as Mr. 
Truman proposed—the Navy will get more. 
Some Appropriations Committee members 
say the Navy will retain its place of dom- 
inance in national defense and the Army 
Air Forces will have a. secondary role. 


Us.custoust 


—Acme ‘ 
MR. EVATT 
- «had a Pacific conference 


Selective Service. The wish of the Ad- 
ministration to draft 18-year-old young- 
sters for the armed forces is being stymied 
in Congress. 

Press conference. Questions about 
many of these measures bobbed up in the 
President’s weekly press conference, but, 
for the most part, he shunted the inquiries 
aside with the remark that he does not 
discuss measures with which Congress is 
dealing prior to the arrival of those bills at 
the White House. 

Herbert Evatt, the Australian Foreign 
Minister, discussed a wide variety of Paci- 
fic affairs with the President, including the 
question of what bases the United States is 
to maintain in that area of the world, but 
Mr. Truman said no decision had been 
reached on that subject. Mr. Evatt con- 
tinued his discussions later at the State 
Department. 

Three resignations came up during the 
week. 

Harold D. Smith quit as Director of the 
Budget, a place which he had held since 
1939. Mr. Smith is to become vice presi- 
dent of the International Bank. 

Rexford G. Tugwell, one of the early 
New Dealers, is resigning as Governor of 
Puerto Rico as soon as Mr. Truman can 
find a successor. 

Maj. Gen. Edmund Gregory is leaving 
the War Assets Administration as soon as 
Mr. Truman can find someone who can 
take over as director of that agency to 
supplant the General. The President said 
General Gregory is leaving because of his 
health. 

Herbert Hoover, the former President, 
now engaged in a survey of the world’s 
food needs for Mr. Truman, came in for a 
visit during the week. The President said 
they had not discussed OPA. Earlier, Mr. 
Hoover had denied that he had talked by 
telephone from Rio de Janeiro with Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, about OPA. Mr. Clayton said Mr. 
Hoover has expressed concern about the 
amendments Congress is writing into the 
OPA measure. 

The State Department’s contention is 
that removal of controls on meat, poultry, 
livestock and dairy products and of the 
control of foreign grain shipments vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture would affect 
this country’s foreign food commitments. 
Mr. Hoover’s denial that he had said any- 
thing about OPA was vigorous. 

The President did not get involved in 
the crossfire between Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Clayton. He has plenty of arguments of 
his own to handle. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecast 
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4 WHAT ABOUT THE 40,000,000? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Forty million persons—white-collar workers in in- 
dustry, business, the professions, and in state and 
municipal governments, and workers on the farms, 
all of whom constitute the unorganized employees of 
the country—face a wage cut. 

For real wages of many people are going down. The 
dollar is to buy less and less as prices tend to rise be- 
cause certain organized groups among 14,000,000 
workers have been exploited by short-sighted leaders. 
These leaders have abused the strike weapon and 
economic power to inflate wage costs. 

During the war, wages and prices were stabilized 
sand bore some relationship to each other. 

After V-J Day wage control was virtually abolished 
by the President while price control became a contest 
between black and red ink among producers. 

The OPA insisted that the new wage costs could be 
absorbed out of profits. The first quarter of 1946 
shows many big companies in the red. Facts caught up 
with the OPA, and price increases had to be given. 

Meanwhile, where price increases were not granted, 
black markets began to thrive or else production was 
retarded or stopped because no profit incentive existed. 

Strikes throughout the nation in major industries 
and in transportation forced the costs upward, and 
the OPA was powerless to prevent the ensuing rise 
in prices. Whether the OPA is to be continued or 
abolished is an academic issue so long as wages are 
not controlled. The only importance of OPA now is 
as a propaganda defense for the Truman Administra- 
tion when the 40,000,000 people become aroused and 
demand to know why their dollars buy less. 

White House promotes inflation: The political- 
minded will answer that, of course, it was due to the 
uncertainty over the curtailment of the OPA’s powers. 
Actually, this is not the reason. For the biggest ex- 
ponent of inflation is President Truman himself, who 
soon after V-J. Day encouraged and even sponsored 
an 18-cent-an-hour raise, or something approximating 
17 per cent in wage increases, irrespective of whether 
the weaker competitors in an industry could pay. 

In a few fateful decisions at the White House made 
in a panicky effort to settle wage disputes, Mr. Tru- 


man added several hundred millions of dollars a year 
to the nation’s coal bill and around a billion to the 
cost of shipping goods. 

The big fallacy in Mr. Truman’s “economics” was 
his assumption that wartime production capacity 
could be continued in full operation in peacetime and 
that wartime wages could be maintained by employers 
irrespective of what volume of goods they produce. 

Another fallacy was the assumption that because 
the nation has a pent-up demand for goods not avail- 
able during the war, a wage level could be imposed 
which takes for granted a continuance of such demand. 

Will the railroads, for example, ever carry as much 
freight as they did during the war or as many passen- 
gers? Yet they must pay the same wartime wages 
and even more. They must pay more money now for 
coal their locomotives burn. All this means an increase 
in rates to shippers and for passenger traffic. 

Restore wartime controls: The biggest strike 
America has ever witnessed, however, is yet to come 
—the “buyers’ strike.” It will happen when many of 
the 40,000,000 unorganized among the gainfully em- 
ployed who have had little or no wage increases find 
they cannot buy at the new prices many of the articles 
produced by the 14,000,000 organized workers. 

When that time arrives, factories will closc and many 
of the 14,000,000 workers will be out of jobs. It will 
be too late then to cry that it was the OPA’s fault or 
that industry should not have granted the wage in- 
creases or that the OPA should have been retained. 
For depression of the most severe kind will be upon us. 

Can the depression be avoided? Certainly it can. 
But it will take courageous and broad-visioned leader- 
ship instead of the wobbling of a politician who loses 
his nerve when labor ‘puts the heat on him. 

What the President ought to do—in fact, what he 
was urged to do by this writer and others before V-J 
Day—is to maintain wage and salary controls exactly 
as applied during wartime. The British Government 
recognized that wartime controls could not be sud- 
denly thrown off, and authorized a five-year extension. 
It realized that the.conditions growing out of war do 
not end with the armistice on the battlefields. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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ae other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
i national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 

Severe economic hardship faces white-collar workers as real income > ¢ 

is cut by rising cost of living—Courageous restoration of wartime 

control of wages and prices essential to prevent disaster. 
ear To reestablish stabilization in America, a plan— the confidence of the 40,000,000 workers and farmers 
the comparable to the “little steel” formula—should be who will be subjected to untold hardship when their 

adopted which will allow employers to increase wages incomes cannot go far enough to make ends meet. 
was for the white-collar group so that the 40,000,000 work- Also it must not be overlooked that not all of the 
‘ity ers can get the purchasing power needed to buy the 14,000,000 union workers have had wage increases. 
and goods produced by the unionized minority. The for- The suffering will particularly affect the vast num- 
reTS mula must freeze all further wage increases to those ber of persons who have no accumulated savings. Last 
Ice. who have already obtained the specified percentage week on page 19 of this magazine appeared an article 
use and prohibit strikes by such groups. which revealed that the bottom 50 per cent of the 
ail- Then the prices of goods should be permitted to population holds relatively little of the war bonds sold 
sed rise only in those cases where increased wage costs and that its savings are small as compared with the 
nd. must be absorbed. It means a limitation on prices and top 10 per cent which holds 60 per cent of the savings. 
uch wages at the same time and not just a restriction of About 14 million families have no savings-at all. 
en- one without the other, for they both go hand in hand. This represents 24 per cent of the nation’s total. 
ges Once there has been an equalization in pay as be- Increase real income: If economic disaster is to 
for tween all classes of workers under a formula which be prevented, the incomes of the bottom groups and 
ase allows a percentage increase to take care of rises in the middle groups must be protected from decrease 

the cost of living since October 1942—the original in real income and also must be increased in pur- 
ike stabilization date—the nation can approach the future chasing power. This cannot be done by organizing 
yme with some degree of stability and with an increase in them into unions, for the unions notoriously disregard 
7 of purchasing power for those who need it most. economic facts and operate on the theory that it is 
=m - The price level will not have to rise in all instances. best to get as much as possible for themselves irre- 
ind Indeed, as technological improvement grows and as spective of profits or effects on prices. 
cles workers realize that no tricks or devices will be al- There must be a general rise in incomes for un- 

lowed by governmental agencies, either through over- organized workers, but this extra cost cannot be car- 
any time or rate differentials, to increase wage costs and ried by employers or farmers unless there is an assur- 
will that wages will be frozen for another year or two, ance of continued production of goods, a curtailment 
t or production of needed goods will increase immeas- of strikes, and a governmental policy which freezes 
in- urably. Controls should be continued only until pro- wages at a point fixed in relation to the cost of living. 
red. duction is restored to demand levels. Obviously this means a full-fledged restoration of 
us. Economic hardship ahead: To continue to allow the Office of Economic Stabilization and a wage 
san. wage costs to skyrocket whenever any union group board, with statutory powers to be granted by Con- 
jer- threatens the White House with political reprisals is gress. But statutes alone will not do the job. The Pres- 
ses to drag the American people to the edge of a precipice ident must appoint courageous men who are not 

beyond which lies economic tragedy. political sycophants of labor unions or any other 
- he Last week’s feeble murmurings by the Administra- group but who are dedicated to the interest of the 
vV-J tion about the need “to increase production” and the vast majority of unorganized workers. 
ctly plea for a “no-strike” pledge reveal that in official The 40,000,000 are the forgotten citizens of the hour. 
1ent quarters there is beginning to be an awareness of what The Truman Administration should be guided by 
ud- should be the desired objective—a balanced economy. an alert public opinion which understands the issues 
ion. But the Truman Administration is a weak-kneed, and demands fair play and an end to the special 
- do floundering, timid institution which has lost the con- privileges and handouts being granted to particular 

fidence of employers generally and will soon have lost groups in exchange for political support at the polls. 




















The Fiunel Hot -War Process 
REDUCES THE FREQUENCY 
OF WAXING 


Here is a type of floor wax and a method of applying it which 
combine to produce a finish unique in wearing qualities. The 
wax is Finnell- Kote, a solid wax containing genuine Carnauba. 


The method of application is mechanical. 


Finnell-Kote, which is so solid it must be melted before it can 
be applied, is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a 
Finnell machine. The melted wax is fed to the floor through 
the center of the brush ring and is rapidly spread by the 


revolving brushes. 


In this process, the higher wax content of Finnell-Kote (three 
to four times greater than average wax) is thoroughly utilized. 
The result is an enduring, highly protective finish that actually 
seals out dirt and grime. Hot waxing with Finnell- Kote is wax- 
ing at its best! More economical, too, on a year-to-year cost 


basis, since fewer applications are required. 


Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds! 
Polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. 
Can be used on all types of flooring. 


For consultation or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
’ System, Inc., 3706- East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, 
Ontario. 





FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NET WEIGHT 16 OUNCES 
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Pre and Con 
of Natienel Issues 


Plan to Continue 
A Limited OPA: 
Views of Press 


Few editors approve in their entirety 
the price-control modifications contained 
in pending legislation. Those commenting 
generally agree that the proposed changes, 
including the abandonment of price ceil- 
ings on some articles, will make OPA 
largely ineffective. However, opinion 
is divided as to whether OPA should be 
abolished, in order to increase production, 
or continued with certain modifications, so 
as to check price rises for some months 
longer. 

The Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) warns 
that “the inflationary threat is still with 











—White in Akron Beacon Journal 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


us” and that, in the battle against it, 
“there is a vast difference between a strate- 
gic retreat and a rout.” It wants OPA left 
“with sufficient authority .. . to continue 
the slow retreat in good order.” 

Congress is gambling with inflation, de- 
clares the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) , and the gamble “seems almost sure 
to lose.” While the Post-Dispatch believes 
it would be “foolish” to leave OPA un- 
changed, this paper says that, if the Presi- 
dent vetoes the bill sent to him, he should 
ask for extension of the present law until 
a better one is enacted. 

Complete removal of price control, now 
that wages are uncontrolled, is urged by the 
Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor (Ind.), 
on the ground that “either controls must 
be complete or there should be no controls, 
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WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND — Over 800 branches 
of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 
The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 
YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 





One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 

in close cooperation with business men the world over— 
continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists are employed on research and 
product development than at any other time in company 
history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 
best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines ... in counsel . . . in service. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 





Every day 
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To the general public, Garson’s 
date with Gable may be much more 
significant than the tax collector’s 


—though one movie goer in two 
now pays income taxes. But for the 
business man, more concerned with 
reality than romance, every day is 
March 15th! Complex corporation 
income tax, social security, state, 
city, county, payroll, workman’s 
compensation, and township taxes 
are a year round problem. 


‘Tue mysterious maze of taxes, 
the miles of fill-in forms are made 





is March 15th.. 
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clear by the modern accountant... 
who points out proper deductions 
or additions ...interprets complex 
regulations and requirements... 
aids business to comply with the 
law, not to circumvent it... usually 
saves more than his stipend. Base 
of the accountant’s work is daily 
and monthly data—comprehensive, 
current, quickly available. 

The McBee Company is not an 
accounting firm, but its products 
and methods, plus forty years of 
experience helps to provide the 
accountant with fresh facts faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 








Pro and Con 





and in peacetime there should be no con- 
trols.” This paper predicts that removal 
of ceilings on foods “will switch these 
products back into the regular channels 
of distribution, at higher prices. But com- 
petition in time will bring the prices down.” 

On the other hand, the Cincinnati En- 
quirer (Ind.) argues that lifting ceilings on 
foods, “at the very time of their greatest 
scarcity, means . . . a riotous increase in 
the cost of food, because, in the face of the 
world-wide food shortage . . . there will be 
no opportunity for the law of supply and 
demand to function . . . The highest bid- 
ders will get what there is.” 

In favor of OPA’s liquidation, the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce (Ind.) con- 
tends that “the buying public will control 
prices in a free market.” 

While blaming OPA for holding prices 
down so that “producers would not pro- 
duce goods where a loss was inevitable,” 
the Providence Journal (Ind.) wants the 
agency kept as a price policeman for a time 
because “the danger is . . . virtually cer- 
tain . . . that even if a balanced relation- 
ship between production costs and prices 
were re-established . unconscionable 
profiteers would take advantage of con- 
tinuing temporary shortages of goods to 
mulct the public.” ' 

Although price-control abandonment 
would bring a difficult inflationary period, 
“might not such a period be in the nature 
of a needed surgical operation, which in 
time would remedy the fundamental trou- 
ble?” asks the Savannah (Ga.) Morning 
News (Ind.). 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) urges Congress “to retain 
control, in greatly liberalized form, for an- 
other year,” during which time it should be 
gradually discontinued, subsidies dropped 
when not needed, and rent control turned 
over to the States. 

Approving the objective of the pending 
legislation, to provide for automatic de- 
control, the New York Times (Ind.) criti- 
cizes the House proposal for dropping con- 
trol on an item when production reaches 
1941 level as too rigid and the Senate plan 
for decontrol when supply equals demand 
as too vague. It favors “tapering off and 
eventual termination of price control in 
the next 10 months in a manner at once 
more flexible and more certain,” perhaps 
by removing from ceilings each month 10 
per cent of the dollar volume of goods now 
under control. 

The Minneapolis Times (Ind.-Rep.) de- 
fends the Senate provision for lifting ceil- 
ings from meat and dairy products by 
pointing out that the proposed decontrol 
board could check runaway price rises. This 
paper sees in the pending legislation “the 
potentialities of a sound drift away from 
the rigidities of OPA control” and ob- 
serves that “much will depend upon the 
wisdom and restraint with which business 
reacts to the loosening of OPA controls.” 
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h in A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER it was already known to the world as a center of 


rOu- en ; gracious living. Here, leaders of state, art, science and 

nang é ~ en. Washington was conducted to the City ; 
CES ‘ ; letters foregathered to partake of its sumptuous hospi- 

ator WS Tavern in Second Street, above Walnut, : : : 

eM " ; ‘ tality. A heritage that lives today in Philadelphia Blend. 

 an- where a banquet had been prepared by the citizens...” 


PRESIDENT-ELECT WASHINGTON CROSSES FLOATING BRIDGE (GRAY'’S FERRY) ON INAUGURAL JOURNEY, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 20, 1789* 


So gracious, mild-mannered . . . truly a special occa- 
d be SCHARF, WESTCOTT’S — HISTORY OF PHILADELPHIA 4 é : 
yped sion whisky. Yet, you can afford to enjoy Philadelphia 
rned 


When Philadelphia became our Nation’s first capital, “The Heritage Whisky”... regularly and often. 
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Continental Dist:lling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA’— THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCB 1894 
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M* parts of the U.S. are experienc- 
ing a farm-land boom greater than 
the one that reached its peak in 1920, 


§ ba after World War I. The accompanying 
( glass Pictogram shows what is happening. 

i Biggest increases have occurred in the 

tobacco and cotton belts, where values 
have risen 80 per cent or more, in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. These increases reflect high 
prices for tobacco and cotton, plus indus- 
trial expansion in the South. 

Slightly lower gains have been made in 
the range country of the Mountain States, 
as a result of high prices for beef. States 
in which values have gone up 80 per cent 
or more are Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Idaho and Montana. 

Wartime expansion of industry and 
population has boosted values more than 
80 per cent in Michigan, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, as well as on the Pacific Coast. 

Effects of drought. The wheat belt and 
the Western corn belt, however, where 
droughts and, in some cases, dust storms 
caused values to trend downward all 
through the 1930s, have shown only a 
partial recovery. In Iowa, for example, 
land, on the average, is selling for 57 
per cent as much as at the 1920 peak. 
Land in South Dakota sells for 38 per 
cent as much as in 1920. 

The dairy belt of New England and 
the Northeast, like the wheat belt, shows 
only a moderate gain for the last seven 
years. This reflects the small increase in 
the price of milk. However, values in this 
region did not fall drastically in the de- 
pression, and, in some States, now are 
higher than they were at the 1920 peak. 

Can boom last? The farm boom faces 
investors with the question of what the 
future holds. For one possible answer, 
they can look at what happened after the 
farm-land boom collapsed in the early 
1920s, when several thousand country 
banks failed and many more thousands of 
farms were lost by foreclosure. Some peo- 
ple who bought farms in 1920 still cannot 
get as much per acre as they paid then. 

This time, cushions against a similar 
collapse are provided by the Government 
guarantee of farm-commodity prices, the 
federal guarantee of bank deposits, and the 
prospect that federal credit would be used 
to prevent widespread foreclosures. 

Meanwhile, however, the Government 
is underwriting as much as $8,000 of the 
costs of war veterans who want to buy 
‘ farms. This is an inflationary factor. Also, 

the inflation of farm-land values is linked 
with the general inflation now under way. 
Officials say the higher the boom goes, the 
more painful will be the readjustment 
when food shortages give way to surplus. 
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Down by the sea on Canada’s East Coast 


That window beside your seat ona Canadian Pacific train . . . it’s a travelogue 
in technicolor. It’s a window on natural grandeur...on horizon-spreading 
farm lands...on industrial vigor...it’s a moving panorama of a great land... 
a land you ought to see...an uncrowded land of fun—and courtesy. 


And it’s the way to travel in Canada...the comfort way...the friendly 
way...the way tens of thousands of Americans have caught their first 
glimpse of a vigorous, interest-packed country. 


Soon Canadian Pacific will bring you even finer travel luxury...in new, 
deluxe editions of Canadian Pacific’s famous trains. 


For information about vacations in 
any part of Canada consult any 
Canadian Pacific Railway office 

or your own agent. iN 
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' DRIVE TO STOP KEY STRIKES 


Steps for Rushing Conciliators to Danger Spots Before Plants Close 


Priority in the handling 
of disputes that threaten 
to affect other factories 


Strikes and threatened strikes in bottle- 
neck plants are to get special attention 
from Government labor conciliators. A 
new system has been set up to spot labor 
troubles in plants making critically needed 
parts which have been halting production 
in the larger factories. Special trouble 
shooters will be rushed to the danger 
points before the strikes break out. 

The seriousness of strikes in parts plants 
is shown by the experience of General 
Motors Corp. and other auto manufac- 
turers. General Motors reports that 104 of 
its parts suppliers were involved in strikes 
during the week endéd Jute 15. Since 
V-53 Day, the corporatién states, there 
have been 590 strikes in plants of GM’s 
suppliers. The result is that output of 
automobiles is far bélow normal expec- 
tations. 

Priority plan. Bottlenecks of this type 
are to bé averted whenever possible by 
speedy mediation efforts under a priority 
arrangement being put into effect by Edgar 
L. Warren, director of the U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service. This is the way the plan will 
work: 

Take a dispute between management 
and a union in a factory employing 200 
workérs. Although small, this plant is the 
sole source of supply for a part used in 
automobile carburetors. The plant thus is 
the key to production in the carburetor 
plant and that, in turn, affects production 
on the auto assembly lines. 

Warning of the threat to production if a 
strike develops in this plant will be given 
to the Civilian Production Administration 
by field agents seeking to expedite produc- 
tion in the auto industry. The CPA wwill 
notify the Conciliation Service’s Washing- 
ton office. 

A priority then will be assigned to this 
dispute by the Service. A conciliator will 
start mediation efforts as soon as negotia- 
tions between the company and union of- 
ficials start to bog down. 

A trouble shooter from the national 
office of the Conciliation Service may be 
sent into the dispute if the local conciliator 
is unable to obtain a settlement. These 
special representatives are to be assigned 
to high-priority disputes, usually where a 
large-scale shutdown of industry might 
result from the strike. 

Failure of such mediation attempts will 
bring intervention of top Labor Depart- 
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—Acme 
CONCILIATOR WARREN 
. . . trouble shooters for trouble spots 


ment officials, if the dispute is serious 
enough to be a real threat to production. 
Representatives of the company and union 
may be summoned to Washington for 
further mediation meetings. 

At each stage of the proceedings the 
conciliators will stress the importance of 
the dispute to the rest of the industry. 
The auto maker might be asked to put pres- 
sure on management of the parts plant, 
while the union might be asked to point out 
that the strike by the 200 workers involved 
would throw perhaps 100,000 fellow union- 
ists out of work in the other factories. 


Top priority also is to be given to dis- 
putes threatening to cut off critical ma- 
terials for the veterans’ housing program. 
The National Housing Administration is 
helping to locate the danger spots for its 
program. 

Strike notices will provide conciliators 
with tips on threatened strikes in bottle- 
neck plants. The accompanying chart 
shows how the number of these notices, 
filed under the War Labor Disputes Act, 
has fluctuated in recent months. These 
notices mainly represent disputes involving 
single plants. In most cases, disputes in 
which strike notices are filed are settled 
withéut resort to striking. The trend in 
strike notices has been generally downward 
since the week ended April 17, the peak 
week so far this year. 

While many of the disputes involving 
strike notices were settled by the Concili- 
ation Service, these figures do not show 
the total volume of work performed by 
the Service. The conciliators have settled 
more than 11,000 strikes and near strikes 
since the war. These involved over 5,900,- 
000 employes. 

More than 80 per cent of the disputes are 
being settled before they become strikes. 
The new priority system is designed to 
make certain that efforts are concentrated 
first on the critical bottleneck disputes. 

The small strikes which bring large- 
scale unemployment are to be the Con- 
ciliation Service’s chief concern during the 
coming weeks. Now that industry-wide 
strikes have subsided, at least temporarily, 
the Service can devote its energies to 
eliminating the bottleneck strikes that have 
been hampering production. 
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Slowing of Effort for Legislation 
To Limit Labor Unions’ Powers 


Congress again is hurrying toward ad- 
journment with little prospect of coming 
up with a law to limit the power of labor 
unions. The first big postwar drive to curb 
unions is ending along with the first major 
postwar strikes. The unions once again 
have fought back successfully against those 
who seek to curb them. 

The outlook for congressional action 
on labor-control proposals: shapes up as 
follows as the House and Senate work 
toward a mid-July adjournment: 

Emergency legislation requested by 
President Truman to prohibit strikes after 
Government seizure of private property 
apparently is headed for a pigeonhole in 
the House Rules Committee. This is true 
even though both branches of Congress 
have passed different versions of Mr. Tru- 
man’s plan. The House, after passing the 
Truman proposal in 40 minutes during the 
rail-strike crisis, now has cooled off on the 
idea. The Senate passed a modified version, 
then returned it to the House for accept- 
ance or rejection. Mr. Truman had asked 
authority to draft strikers who failed to 
return to work after plant seizure. The 
Senate removed the draft provision, but 
provided other penalties for refusal to re- 
turn to work. As the measure now stands, 
both labor and industry would like to see 
it die. They are likely to have their wish. 

‘The Case bill, with its long-term pro- 
visions for handling labor disputes, is dead 
for the present session. Attempts will be 
made to include portions of the measure 
in other legislation, but these seem doomed 
to failure. 

As a substitute for these two measures, 
Congress is to undertake a study of the 
strike problem with a view to providing 
ways to correct it. This is in line with a 
suggestion made by President Truman 
when he vetoed the Case bill. This study 
will produce no recommendations before 
1947. 

The Hobbs bill, providing criminal pen- 
alties for interference by union members 
with farm trucks carrying produce to mar- 
kets, has gone to the White House. It was 
passed by the Senate last week after twice 
passing the House. Mr. Truman, however, 
is expected to veto the measure (See page 
41). 

Foremen’s unions may be denied the 
protection of the Wagner Act through the 
device of a rider to an appropriation bill. 
This rider would prohibit use of the funds 
of the National Labor Relations Board for 
processing cases involving supervisory em- 
ployes. Since President Truman could not 
veto the measure without cutting off funds 
for the Board and other agencies, the 
chances are that this provision of the Case 


measure may be salvaged in this way. 

Federal employes are prohibited from 
striking under terms of a rider which is 
being attached to appropriation bills as 
they go through the Senate. These riders 
stand a good chance of becoming law. 

A farm-labor rider has been adopted 
by the House to prohibit use of NLRB 
funds for cases involving fruit and vege- 
table-processing workers. A million work- 
ers are employed in the occupations which 
the rider would classify as farm labor. The 
NLRB has considered these workers to be 
within its jurisdiction. The Senate may 
adopt the rider. 

In summary, then, it appears that the 
chief result of the big drive for strike- 
control legislation is to be a few riders 
attached to appropriation bills. The Wag- 

















—Talburt in Washington News 
IT’S BACK TO WORK WE GO! 


ner Act remains, with its guarantees of 
bargaining rights for unions. The seizure 
provision of the War Labor Disputes Act 
is to be the only weapon the Government 
has against big strikes. And major disputes 
will continue to end up on the President’s 
desk. 


Opposing Arguments 
In Fight on Hobbs Bill 


A difference of opinion over the effect 
the Hobbs antiracketeering bill would have 
on legitimate activities of labor unions has 
been keeping this legislation from becom- 
ing law. The bill, twice passed by the 
House and now approved by the Senate, is 
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now in the hands of President Truman. 

The President’s message vetoing the 
Case bill gave the Hobbs bill a new lease 
on life. In that message, Mr. Truman in- 
dicated sympathy for the aims of the 
Hobbs bill, but asked that safeguards be 
taken to protect the rights of unions to 
picket and engage in other recognized ac- 
tivities. Such safeguards were not included 
in the measure passed last week by the 
Senate and sent to the White House; 
therefore, it is assumed that Mr. Truman 
will return the measure to Congress with- 
out his approval. If he didn’t like the 
Hobbs bill idea as written into the Case 
bill, he is not expected to like it any more 
as separate legislation. 

Here is what the argument is about: 

Supporters of the Hobbs bill contend 
that it will inflict criminal penalties on any 
person, in or out of a union, who uses 
threats of violence or actual violence to 
interfere with interstate commerce. Rep- 
resentative Hobbs (Dem.), of Alabama, 
sponsor of the bill, is seeking, specifically, 
to stop AFL teamsters from requiring 
farmers to pay a fee to the union for the 
privilege of driving their own trucks into 
markets in certain cities. 

An attempt to invoke a 1934 antiracket- 
eering law to stop such practices failed in 
1942, when the Supreme Court ruled that 
the fee collection was a legitimate union 
activity. The law specifically provided that 
legitimate union actions were not prohib- 
ited. The Hobbs bill would remove that 
union exemption from the existing law. 

Union leaders argue that the elimina- 
tion of the union-exemption clause will en- 
able courts to construe strikes or peaceful 
picketing as being threats of violence 
which interfere with interstate commerce, 
and. thus, invoke terms of the law. 


Promise of Harmony 
In NLRB Appointment 


President Truman’s appointment of J. J. 
Reynolds Jr., to be a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board appar- 
ently means no change in NLRB policy. 
He succeeds Gerard D. Reilly, the Board’s 
chief dissenter, so whatever way Mr. Rey- 
nolds votes will not swing Board balance. 

Mr. Reilly’s principal difference with his 
colleagues centered around the question of 
whether foremen are entitled to protection 
of the Wagner Act in organizing for collec- 
tive bargaining. Mr Reilly contends that 
they are not, while the two other Board 


members hold that they are. Mr. Reyn- | 


olds’s vote on this issue, therefore, cannot 
result in a reversal of Board policy. 

Mr. Reynolds, a special assistant to the 
Under Secretary of the Navy, in charge 
of industrial relations, is expected to be 
found voting with the majority more often 
than was Mr. Reilly. He is a close friend 
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stits .. SM@LS .. SELLS! 


@ The Chicago Daily News is rated by business executives all over the 
United States as a productive advertising medium of first rank. This 
premier rating has been established neither by claim nor opinion, but 


by actual experiences of advertisers themselves. 


@ How impressive this experience has been is best measured by the 
records. The records show that, for 45 consecutive years, the Daily 
News has carried more Total Display linage than any other Chicago 
newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.* Obviously, a great divers- 
ity of advertisers would not so continuously place their sales messages 


in the Daily News if response did not keep to the profit level. 


@ And it is the selected mass circulation of the Daily News which 
assures volume buying of trade-marked advertised goods, It is selected 
mass circulation going into HOMES for leisurely and thorough reading. 
It is selected mass circulation distributed into the following income 


groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% ... $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% ... $3,000-$4,999, 
39.6% .. . $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% ... Below $2,000, 12.4%. 


@ These figures have been obtained by a recent independent survey 
conducted among regular Daily News readers, representing a valid, 


cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since the Chicago 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicagos HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Dairy News Pvaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cuicaco 


Los ANGELES OrFice: 606 South Hill Street New York Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Detroit Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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Here’s the answer to a question that 
top-flight industry is asking. . . 


Santa Clara County has always been a charming agricultural 
valley. But during the past three years, it has also become the 
fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific Coast. 


Quite naturally, industry is asking—‘‘What’s so different about 
Santa Clara County? Why this rapid change?” 


Actually, Santa Clara County hasn’t changed. But the thoughts 
of industry have turned to the advantages of decentralized man- 
ufacturing. 


There’s a wealth of room in Santa Clara County—so that indus- 
try doesn’t have to rub shoulders. And the life of the area centers 
around spacious outdoor living. There aren’t slums or tenement 
sections here—but shady, suburban streets of homes and whole- 
some acre and half-acre farms. 


That’s the difference in Santa Clara County. It’s an area for 
healthful living—and that means top production. Couple this 
major advantage with Santa Clara County’s location—at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast—and you have a clear-cut 
picture why this area is attracting some of the best known names 
in American industry. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


"Post War Pacific Coast" contains 36 pages of 
current information about the West and Santa 
Clara County. No cost or obligation—but write 
on your business letterhead. 





DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goin ff 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Labor Week 


of NLRB Chairman Paul M. Herzog, and 
is classified by his friends as slightly left 
of center in his views. 

Mr. Reynolds’s experience includes a 
membership on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which he sold in 1939 to take a 
laborer’s job in a foundry. He later became 
labor relations director for the foundry. 





Prospect for Raising 
Minimum-Wage Limit 


The Administration is not to get the 
minimum-wage legislation that it re- 
quested. The House is falling in line behind 
a Senate-approved plan to raise the present 
legal limit of 40 cents an hour to 65 cents. 





—U. S. Navy 
J. J. REYNOLDS, JR. 
-«. will not change the balance 


The Administration had asked a graduated 
scale, increasing the minimum to 65 cents 
now, to 70 cents next year, and to 75 cents 
thereafter. 

Administration plans to extend the cov- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
employes of chain stores and some other 
businesses now exempt also are doomed. 
The Senate rejected the idea, and the 
House is inclined to go along with the 
Senate view. 

House action on the measure seems as- 
sured at this session, but efforts are ex- 
pected to be made to attach amendments, 
which, if enacted, could result in failure of 
both houses to agree on a compromise, or 
could result in an eventual veto by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

A group of Southern Democrats was con- 
sidering a plan to offer an amendment that 
would reduce the existing coverage of the 
Act by exempting more workers in occupa- 
tions related to agriculture. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Penalties for a Strike or Lockout 
Called Before Full Use of Mediation? 


Under the recently vetoed Case bill, 
penalties provided for use against rep- 
resentatives of labor or management 
who failed to delay strike or lockout 
action for at least 60 days of negotia- 
tion and mediation have caused diverse 
views. To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 
News asked labor leaders and business 
executives: 


Should drastic penalties be directed 
against labor and management lead- 
ers to block strikes and lockouts be- 
fore prescribed mediation procedures 
actually have been used? 


Answers are printed herewith. 


E. E. Wilson 


East Hartford, Conn.; 
United Aircraft Corp., 
answers: 

No, I believe industry should mobilize 
all its resources to create an informed pub- 
lic opinion and depend upon this rather 
than piecemeal legislation to control abuse 
of power. The solution lies in industry 
fighting reactionary labor leadership for 
public favor on a platform of rewarding the 
individual in proportion to his productivity 
with ceilings unlimited. 


Vice Chairman, 


(by telegraph) 


James F. Simpson 


Cleveland, Ohio; Assistant Secretary, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., 
answers: 


We are definitely of the opinion that 
statutory law should provide for a cooling- 
off period of from 30 to 60 days during 
which every effort should be made to 
negotiate a settlement and that severe, but 
equitable, penalties should be applied for 
violations of the provision. 

Strikes and lockouts should be held at a 
minimum, particularly so during the cur- 
rent period when a return to full produc+ 
tion is essential to economy. While the 
right to strike should not be denied labor, 
this weapon should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately because it inevitably results in last- 
ing injury to labor, industry and the gen- 
eral public alike. 

The essential idea is to maintain produc- 
tion, and the passage of this provision 
would have insured the entering into nego- 
tiations by both parties with ostensibly 
the same results as though the workers 
were on strike. Accepted in good faith by 
both parties, the cooling-off plan will not 
result in loss of production or wages to the 
detriment of all concerned. 
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Van A. Bittner 


Washington, D.C.; Vice President, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), 


answers: 


I certainly do not favor drastic penalties 
being directed against labor and manage- 
ment leaders to block strikes and lockouts 
before prescribed mediation procedures 
actually have been used. 

The Railway Mediation Act was con- 
sidered the acme of perfection as a cooling- 
off ‘instrumentality to prevent strikes. 
Surely the most ardent supporter of cool- 
ing-off periods and prescribed mediation 
before strikes can be called, was disillu- 
sioned by the recent railroad strike. 

To reduce strikes, we must remove the 
cause, which has its roots in wages too 
low to support a family in comfort and 
decency, and other intolerable working 
and living conditions. You can no more 
prevent strikes by legislation directing dras- 
tic penalties against labor and manage- 
ment leaders to block strikes and lockouts 
before prescribed mediation procedures 
have been used, than you can prevent the 
terrible disease of yellow fever, by making 
it a violation of the law for a man to 
become infected without waiting for 30 
or 60 days. The way yellow fever was 
wiped out was by the removal of the 
swamps that were breeding grounds for 
the carriers of the disease. So it is with 
strikes; we must remove the swamps of 
economic injustice which breed discontent, 
and only then will strikes be reduced to 
a minimum. 


Howard E. Blood 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., 


answers: 


In my opinion the 60-day period of 
negotiation and mediation provided in the 
[vetoed] Case bill would have tended some- 
what to reduce disputes going to the point 
of strikes or lockouts. There has been 
some tendency, under requirements for a 
30-day delay, for notices to be given of 
grievances rather hastily in order to make 
sure that due notice had been recorded in 
case it seemed advisable to strike later. 
This has tendéd to minimize the benefits 
of the 30-day period. 

Sixty-day period should somewhat re- 
duce this abuse. Penalties sufficient to in- 
sure the faithful observance of the law 
should no doubt be included in legislation 
in order to make it effective. 

I believe the most important improve- 


_ ment in management-labor relations under 
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Throat-irritating nicotine and tars are 
removed from cigarette smoke by the 
scientific principle of condensation in 
the radiator of the Kirsten Cigarette 
Holder . . . no messy filters . . . no 
gadgets. Residues are quickly and thor- 
oughly removed with the built-in ram- 
rod. There’s a handy ejector too... 
no need to handle cigarette stubs. 

An Ideal Gift for Men or Women 


Kirsten Pipe Co., Dept. 331, Seattle 
Kirsten Pipe Utd., Vancouver, Canada 


2 sizes 
tong or short 


$250 





AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED 
CIGARETTE HOLDER 












In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasantrooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 














Dwight A. 
rbilt Ave-s 
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Extravagant steam costs cannot be absorbed 


in a competitive peacetime economy 


BSOLESCENCE is catching up 

with many plants which did a 
good war job. The waste of old-fash- 
ioned firing methods is quickly shown 
when costs are analyzed in the light of 
results from modern equipment. 

Iron Fireman stokers cut steam 
costs. Their scientific, precision firing 
extracts heat from coal with high 
efficiency. Continuous automatic ad- 
justment to variable loads saves fuel. 
The result is a record of Iron Fireman 
savings which no manager can afford 
to ignore. This fuel savings record 
covers many thousands of installations 


all over the nation, in all types and 
sizes of boiler plants. 


For example, wood treating plant 
cuts fuel bills 35% 


In the plant of the Forest Products 
Treating Co., The Dalles, Oregon, 
Iron Fireman stokers reduced coal 
consumption from 2.16 to 1.4 pounds 
of coal per cubic foot of wood treated 
—a reduction of 35%, as compared 
with the previous method of firing 
under the same boilers. Nearly 2,000 
tons of coal a year, previously wasted, 
are now being saved. 


What about YOUR steam costs? Is your plant wasting what Iron 
Fireman users are saving? You can get an accurate and impartial answer, 
without cost or obligation, by requesting a survey of your boiler plant. Write to 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3023 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio, buiiders of 
stokers, oil burners, self-firing boilers, furnaces for home heating, and commer- 
cial and industrial stokers. Plants in Cleveland; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 
Canada. Engineering, sales and service organization covers the continent. 


i 7 -- 
THE IRON FIREMAN 
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FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
FOR HEATING, PROCESSING OR POWER 


Question of the Week 








the Case bill would have been in the 
provision of greater equality before the 
law of management and labor. This should 
tend to create more respect for the ob- 
servance of contractual relations; also 
there should be less trend to take all labor 
disputes up to the Federal Government 
in Washington and, on the contrary, to 
restore them to a place where they can 
be best and most fairly settled, namely 
at the factory level. 


Robert H. Keys 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Foreman’s As- 
sociation of America, (Ind.), 


answers: 


Such penalties will be the end of in- 
dividual freedom and the beginning of 
forced dictatorship. More friction between 
management and labor will be created and 
the effectiveness of true collective bar- 
gaining will be destroyed. 

Hysterical legislation is no solution to 
labor-management problems. America has 
prospered through collective bargaining 
between labor and management since the 
passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935, and will continue to prosper 
without additional labor laws, if labor and 
management leaders accept their responsi- 
bilities and face the issues with a determi- 
nation to bargain honestly and fairly. 


Arthur M. Hill 


Washington, D. C.; President, National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, (Af- 
filiated With American Automobile Ass‘n); 
President, Atlantic Greyhound Corp., 


answers: 

My answer will be confined to the view- 
point of the industry which I represent, the 
intercity common-carrier transportation of 
passengers by motor vehicle. I am sure our 
opinion is applicable to and is shared by 
other common carriers, public utilities, and 
like industries clearly affected with a pub- 
lic interest. As to such industries, the an- 
swer must necessarily be an emphatic af- 
firmative. 

There can be no real justification, as we 
see it, for interruption of a service such 
as common carrier transportation, which is 
essential to the public welfare, because of 
a labor dispute, before every possible peace- 
ful means of settlement of the controversy 
has been exhausted. 

The foregoing constitutes a categorical 
answer to your question. However, the pre- 
vailing, if not unanimous, opinion in our 
industry is that the law should go even 
further, and should prohibit, in any event, 
strikes or lockouts in every industry of the 
type I have mentioned, confining settle- 
ment of labor disputes and controversies 
therein to collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion and mediation, without cessation in 
the performance of an indispensable public 
service. 
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Weve Been Askec]: 


ABOUT MOVES TO SPEED WAR-SURPLUS SALES 


Sale of war surpluses is going to be 
speeded up. “Site” sales of all kinds of 
goods, in many parts of the country, are 
to be relied upon to get these surpluses 
into the hands of dealers and consumers. 
Other selling methods also will be used. 
And veterans and small businessmen are 
promised greater preference in buying 
from Government stock piles. 

These moves are made by the’ War 
Assets Administration in the face of fast- 
growing criticism of its methods in dis- 
posing of surplus goods. Veterans say they 
are given a run-around, without being able 
to buy. Small businessmen complain of in- 
ability to obtain their promised share. Col- 
leges and schools say they cannot get 
much-needed equipment. And many other 
prospective buyers charge WAA with in- 
efficiency, favoritism and red tape. 

WAA admits that some of the complaints 
are justified. But it points to the huge 
disposal task and the new program for 
streamlining sales procedure. Disposal of 
surplus now has passed the $800,000,000-a- 
month mark, and is expected by WAA to 
be double that amount by September, 
when the program for selling or scrapping 
property that cost the Government $33,- 
000,000,000 will be in full swing. 


How do site sales work? 

The Government offers for sale large quan- 
tities of goods located in one place, some- 
what in retail-store fashion. A price is fixed 
for each item, or group of items. Customers 
who are qualified to buy surplus property 
can inspect the goods or samples bearing 
price tags. If a customer wants to buy, he 
fills out an order form, which is checked 
against inventory stocks to make sure that 
the item has not been sold. If not, payment 
is made, and the deal is closed on the spot. 
The customer can take his purchase with 
him or arrange to have it sent. 


What can be bought? 

Anything that is in the place where the 
sale is held—consumer goods, capital goods 
and producer goods, and equipment. This 
might include anything from tractors to 
monkey wrenches, or from machine tools to 
shoestrings. The new emphasis is on offer- 
ing to buyers all surpluses in each location 
where site sales are held. 


Who can buy? 

For consumer goods, buyers are limited to 
wholesale and retail dealers and special 
priority groups, such as veterans of World 
War II, governments—federal, State and 
local—and nonprofit and tax-supported in- 
stitutions. Anyone can buy capital and 
producers’ goods, but veterans and small 
businessmen are supposed to be given high 
priority on these sales. 
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Where are sales held? 

Site sales are held in Government ware- 
houses, Army and Navy camps and sta- 
tions, storage depots, war plants, anywhere 
that large surpluses are on hand. Arrange- 
ments now have been completed for site 
sales at 161 localities, scattered over a wide 
area. Plans are for 600 major site sales to 
be under way by September 1, with the 
number eventually to reach more than 
900. The old method of making sales 
through WAA regional offices is to be re- 
placed by site sales. 


How will buyers know about these 
sales? 

WAA is planning to expand its newspa- 
per and radio advertising to publicize 
individual sales. These advertisements 
usually will be limited to nearby purchas- 
ing areas. Buyers who might be interested 
in sales in other sections of the country 
can keep informed of what is available 
through their regional WAA offices. But a 
buyer must go himself to a site sale, or 
send an authorized purchasing representa- 
tive, since no orders are taken by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Regional offices have mailing lists of 
prospective buyers in particular industries 
or of particular items. In this way, the 
buyers can be kept informed of what is 
available at site sales and at other disposal 
points for surplus property. These regional 
offices exchange information on availability 
of supplies. 


How will veterans be given prefer- 
ences? 

Veterans first must get certificates to 

buy from WAA. These can be obtained 


from regional offices or from WAA at the . 


location of the sale. Under one procedure, 
several days are set aside for veterans only 
to buy, after the Federal Government has 
had a chance to exercise its top priority in 
buying. Then days are set aside for other 
priority groups to buy, before the sale is 
open to the general public. But WAA 
emphasizes that veterans will not be able 
to get everything that they want, because 
there is not enough to go around. For ex- 
ample, WAA has stopped issuing certifi- 
cates for veterans to buy typewriters and 
passenger automobiles, because of the big 
backlog of these certificates. 


A veteran can get a certificate to buy sur- 
plus property for use in business, trade or 
profession, or for his personal use. These 
certificates are good at special sales where 
surpluses are set aside for veterans only, 
as well as at site sales. A certificate might 
cover one particular item, or a group of 
items. 


Some concern is being expressed by WAA 
over the use of veterans as “fronts” or 
brokers to buy surplus property for persons 
who do not have priority rights. Veterans 
now are buying about 25 per cent of all 
surplus consumer goods that are sold, and 
a higher percentage of some other types of 
surplus property. 


What about small businessmen? 
This group is supposed to get third prefer- 
ence in buying, right after veterans. A 
small businessman usually is one who does 
not have more than 500 employes, but ex- 
ceptions are made under certain circum- 
stances. To buy surplus property, small 
businessmen must get certificates of eligi- 
bility from regional offices of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Then they can go 
to site sales and make their own purchases, 
or they can get RFC to use its priority 
rating to buy certain items for them. In 
addition to purchases in site sales, small 
business now is going to be given a chance 
to buy a larger share of surplus plant 
equipment and production materials, by 
restricting sales to big contractors. 


What happens to leftover surpluses? 
If surplus property is offered for sale and 
there are no buyers, WAA will cut the 
price. Or it might reduce the price several 
times, as some of these site sales will last 
for weeks or even for months. If there still 
are no buyers, an effort sometimes will be 
made to sell by auction or negotiated sale. 
Finally, what is left will be sold as scrap, 
or otherwise disposed of. 


Can private concerns conduct site 
sales? 
WAA has worked out « wide-scale plan 
for private concerns to conduct site sales 
on a fixed-fee basis, but this has run 
into a legal setback. The Comptroller 
General has just ruled that the agency has 
no power to make commission contracts 
with dealers, since WAA is not a cor- 
porate agency such as its predecessor, the 
War Assets Corp. The ruling was hand- 
ed down in connection with contracts with 
machine-tool dealers, but is taken to apply 
to site sales, too. Efforts will be made. 
however, to legalize arrangements for com- 
mission and fixed-fee payments by WAA. 


By the cost-plus plan, individual con- 
cerns would conduct site sales under 
WAA’s supervision. The private concerns 
would have general charge of the sales, 
except that WAA would set all selling 
prices. The agency hopes to be able to get 
this program in operation within a few 
weeks. Some private concerns have agreed 
to act as agents in conducting site sales on 
a fixed-fee basis, if this plan gets approval. 
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Special Report 


Record-breaking imports 
by this nation as possible 
key to repayment of debt 


The British loan of $3,750,000,000, plus 
a $650,000,000 credit to settle Lend-Lease 
accounts, will complete the world financial 
structure that U.S. officials began to build 
in 1943. The base of that structure is a 
capital fund of almost $14,000,000,000 to 
underwrite Great Britain, the Interna- 
tional Bank and Monetary Fund, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Congress, after debating terms of the 
loan for six months, is about to approve 
the agreement. Supporters of the credit 
come from both parties, with Senators 





—Harris & Ewing 


MESSRS. SPENCE & WOLCOTT 


Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, leading in 
the Senate, and Representatives Spence 
(Dem.) , of Kentucky, and Wolcott (Rep.) , 
of Michigan, joining forces in the House. 

Approval will be the signal that Ameri- 
can dollars are to flow through the world 
in increasing volume in an attempt to 
rebuild trade along lines that this country 
prefers. The British loan, in effect, is a 
$3,750,000,000 bet that U.S. trade policies 
will be accepted in five years. Britain has 
until Dec. 31, 1951, to use the money. 
Thereafter, repayments are to begin and 
to continue over a 50-year period. 

Now that discussion is ending and opera- 
tions soon can begin, these near-term de- 
velopments are promised: 

British buying in U.S. markets will 
step up. Dollar purchases have been held 
to a minimum by the British Government, 
but, now that dollars can be borrowed, a 
third of the credit probably will be used to 
buy goods directly from U. S. sources. 
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2 extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


STEPPING UP FLOW OF DOLLARS: 
BRITISH LOAN’S EFFECT ON TRADE 


Spread of Buying Power for U.S. Goods Through All Sterling Areas 


Machinery, tools and industrial raw 
materials are to get top priority in the 
period immediately ahead. Britain’s press- 
ing need is to rebuild and reconvert in- 
dustry so that British goods can be made 
and sold to other countries. Machinery to 
modernize the coal and textile industries, 
for example, is urgently needed. 

Automobiles, office machinery, washing 
machines, refrigerators, cameras and simi- 
lar supplies are to rank low on the British 
buying list. Even with the dollar credit, 
the British are in no position to bid for 
comparative luxuries. The British market 
for American motion pictures, however, 
promises to expand. 

Raw materials likely to find an in- 
creased market in Britain include grains, 


—Harris & Ewing, British Information 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


DEBATING THE RESCUE 





dried fruits and other food, and cotton. 
Tobacco, already a large export item to 
Britain, will continue to be sold in heavy 
volume. Tobacco, grains and cotton com- 
prised the major prewar British purchases 
from this country. 

U.S. exports to Great Britain amounted 
to $536,000,000 in 1937, but they have not 
recovered to that point yet. The loan is 
expected to bring British buying above the 
1937 level in the years immediately ahead. 

Other benefits. U.S. business, how- 
ever, stands to gain more from the loan 
than an expanding British market. The 
British are expected to use two thirds of 
the credit to satisfy suppliers who would 
rather be paid in dollars than in pounds. 
Since Britain is the best customer of 31 





—Acme, Harris & Ewing 


MESSRS. WAGNER & VANDENBERG 


countries, this means that these countries 
can get more dollars than they would earn 
otherwise. Argentina, for example, could 
get dollars to buy American automobiles 
by selling meat to Britain. 

Free exchange between pounds and 
dollars earned in day-to-day transactions 
is to be provided within a year after the 
agreement is signed. Britain thus agrees, 
so far as the dollar is concerned, to scrap 
within 12 months the monetary controls 
that require supplying countries to spend 
their earnings for British or Empire prod- 
ucts. 

Since most of the world’s trading area 
deals in either dollars or pounds, this pro- 
vision marks a long step toward getting 
rid of the monetary controls that pre- 
vailed before and during the war. Pounds 
and dollars used for current transactions 
are to become interchangeable. 

The sterling area is to be opened to 
U S. trade. This area includes the British 
Empire (outside of Canada), Egypt and 
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Special Report 





the Middle East. It also extends, in part, 
to 18 other countries with which Britain 
has two-way trade agreements. These 
countries include all of Western Europe 
and most of South America. U.S. trade 
with the sterling area now is restricted 
because dollars are pooled in London and 
rationed for the purchase of essentials from 
the United States. The dollar pool is to 
end within a year, and member countries 
are to be allowed to spend the pounds and 
dollars they receive, wherever and however 
they please. Thus, Australia can use her 
receipts from wool sold to Britain to buy 
U.S. farm machinery, or India can get 
dollars from the British tea trade to buy 
U.S. industrial machinery. 

Direct results of the dollar credit will be 
to add to the purchasing power of Great 
Britain, the world’s leading buying coun- 
try, and Britain’s buying, in turn, will 
strengthen the purchasing power of her 
suppliers in all world markets. In effect, 
the credit paves the way for an Anglo- 
American trading bloc that includes most 
of the world, and formation of that bloc 
will have many indirect effects. 

World institutions to deal with finan- 
cial matters can start operating more com- 
pletely and more quickly after dollars are 
made available to Britain. The British 
loan, in fact, is necessary to the success 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank. 

The Fund can begin operations on the 
basis of a pound stabilized at around $4. 
Since currencies of the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, France and Scandinavian countries 
already are pegged to the pound, the 
Fund’s task of setting values on these cur- 
rencies will be eased. 

The fact that pounds and dollars can 
be exchanged freely after a year also prom- 
ises to enable other countries to remove 
exchange controls more quickly. These 
controls are permitted under the Fund 
Agreement for a five-year period, but the 
need for them is likely to be shortened 
considerably as a result of the dollar credit 
to Britain. 

World Bank operations also can begin 
on a more firm basis. The Bank is to ex- 
tend long-term loans, and the prospect that 
currencies are to remain stable in the fu- 
ture is an added assurance of the sound- 
ness of loans. Britain is not expected to 
borrow from the Bank, although resources 
of the Fund may be used at times to bal- 
ance British trading accounts. 

The financial stability planned to devel- 
op from operations of Bank and Fund is 
expected further to make private invest- 
ments more attractive. The British credit 
thus is designed as the base of a system 
that ultimately will shelter a trading com- 
munity in which private operators can 
proceed with confidence. Credit arrange- 
ments, however, are only the beginning. 

Other trade restrictions are not 
affected by the loan, except that Britain 
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e -. borrowed dollars also had a market 


agrees not to discriminate against the 
U.S. in administering trade controls. 

Import quotas are to continue, and 
promise to be used extensively until Brit- 
ain fully recovers. The British now are 
earmarking for export a large percentage 
of their automobiles and woolen goods, as 
well as other preducts, and thus are not 
likely to permit these items to be im- 
ported to any great extent. British buying, 
in fact, is to be limited to essentials in the 
period ahead, which means rather strict 
controls over trade. 

State buying is not to be curbed. The 
British Government now buys cotton and 
foods, among other things, and plans to 
continue the practice. 

Empire preferences, which permit the 
dominions and colonies to ship food, 
metals and other raw materials to England 
free of duty, are still in effect. British 
tariffs also remain on most manufactured 
products and some foods and raw ma- 
terials. 

Adjustment of these controls is proposed 
in a forthcoming world trade conference 
called by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. A charter for an 
International Trade Organization is to be 
prepared at a preliminary meeting called 
for next October 15. It is expected to be 
patterned on U.S. proposals outlined by 
Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton, to which the British already have 
subscribed in principle. 

Whether these principles will be put into 
practice depends on the success of the 
program now being supervised by Herbert 
Morrison, president of the British Board 
of Trade. The dollar credit is designed to 
provide Britain with funds while that 
country tries to recover and improve upon 
its prewar trading position. That attempt 
is expected to result in a deficit of $5,000,- 


000,000 by 1949, which will barely be met 
by the $3,750,000,000 U.S. credit and a 
credit of $1,250,000,000 being made avail- 
able by Canada. 

Repayment of the Ican is admittedly 
a gamble. The agreement calls for repay- 
ment in 50 annual installments, with in- 
terest at 2 per cent. Whether these pay- 
ments can be met depends, in the first 
place, on Britain’s ability to show a profit 
on future trade. That means an increase 
in exports by half again as much as in 
1938. The loan agreement provides that 
the 2 per cent interest chatge will be 
waived in any year when British exports 
fail to pay for the prewar volume of im- 
ports. 

Finally, Britain’s chances of repaying 
depend upon the volume of U.S. purchases 
from other areas in the years ahead. For a 
while, U.S. foreign loans will obscure the 
effect of U.S. sales outbalancing U.S. pur- 
chases, but the Commerce Department ex- 
pects loans to decline after a year or two. 
To strike a balance, the Department esti- 
mates that this country should import 
$14,000,000,000 worth of goods a year. 
That amounts to more than three times the 
value of imports in the peak peacetime 
year of 1929. Imports by the United States 
in that volume would supply the world 
with a steady flow of dollars, but there is 
no in cation yet that buying in such vol- 
ume will be reached, or that the country 
ever will buy more than it sells. 

The fest is expected by officials to come 
between 1955 and 1960. By that time, re- 
payments on loans now being made will 
be due in fairly heavy volume, and, with- 
out dollar spending abroad by U.S. citizens 
in one way or another, debtor countries 
will find it difficult to raise the funds. Over 
the short term, however, U.S. loans prom- 
ise an upsurge in world trade. 
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PROGRAM FOR CREDIT CONTROL 


Federal Reserve Board’s Proposal to Limit Long-Term Holdings of Banks 


Prospect that Congress 
will not act soon unless 
inflation pressures grow 


Tighter controls_over bank credit are 
proposed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
However, Congress is unlikely to act on 
these or other control measures for at least 
another year, unless private credit expan- 
sion gets out of hand and adds to infla- 
tionary buying. 

In the meantime, Congress will be study- 
ing a variety of credit-control proposals, 
including those offered by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Board’s proposals are these: 

Limiting long-term bonds that may be 
held by banks against demand deposits is 
offered as a means of curbing the demand 
for long-term, high-yield securities. It is 
suggested that this restriction be made 





MR. ECCLES 
No crisis is at hand 


applicable both to public and private se- 
curities. Bank purchases of long-term se- 
curities against savings deposits would 
not be affected. This proposal is_bor- 
rowed from Canada, where banks have 
limited long-term holdings by voluntary 
agreement. 

The restriction could be effected in this 
country by means of a directive, issued by 
the Federal Reserve System, prohibiting 
any bank from holding in its portfolio 
more than a certain amount of securities 
having maturities longer than 10 or 15 
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years. This amount could be stated as a 
percentage of -demand deposits. 

Banks now can sell Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, which bear only seven 
eighths of 1 per cent interest, to Federal 
Reserve Banks, and use the proceeds to 
buy longer-term securities yielding higher 
rates. This leads to competition among 
banks for these securities, and prices rise. 
If, by the proposed brake on buying of 
long-term securities, the market demand 
for Government bonds could be eased, 
prices and yields would tend to stabilize. 

Requiring a minimum of short-term 
securities that banks must hold as secon- 
dary reserves against demand deposits is 
another proposal with the same general 
aim. Banks would be permitted to hold 
cash in their vaults or excess reserves in 
place of Government securities. This would 
ease the pressure on the Federal Reserve 
to support the short-term market, and 


creases would be within specified limits. 
Banks would be permitted to count money 
in their vaults as reserves in order to meet 
the increase. 

Federal Reserve already has increased 
reserve requirements virtually to the limit 
of its authority. Any further increase is 
opposed by banks. The Federal Reserve 
Board is known to feel that increasing 
reserves is a crude instrument which should 
be used only as a last resort. 

Congress is reluctant to take any of 
these steps. Bankers resist controls of this 
kind. And the Federal Reserve Board itself 
would be slow about exercising these addi- 
tional powers if Congress were to grant 
them. 

The Board is not to press its proposals 
unless the expanded money supply, in com- 
bination with inflationary pressures from 
other sources, threatens to produce a real 
crisis. But, if that happens, Federal Re- 
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MAKING WARTIME CASH 
Money supply more than tripled 


also reduce bank demand for long-term 
bonds. 

Both would tend to reduce bank ,earn- 
ings from Government securities. Banks 
have been criticized in Congress and else- 
where for making too much money out of 
handling the public debt. 

Increasing reserve requirements is pro- 
posed as the third measure. The increases 
would apply to all banks, members of the 
Federal Reserve System or not. Otherwise, 
members might withdraw from the system. 
The Board’s authority to require these in- 


serve Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles 
can be expected to ask Congress for quick 
action on one or more of the measures to 
widen the Board’s authority. 

Underlying situation is that the bank- 
ing system now holds around $90,000,000,- 
000 in Government obligations that could 
be sold at any time to give the banks ad- 
ditional lending power. And, under present 
law, there is little that the Federal Reserve 
System or any Government agency could 
do to curb this expansion of credit. 

In addition, the supply of money, meas- 
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ured -by demand deposits and currency in 
circulation, more than tripled during the 
war years. 

However, Mr. Eccles believes no mone- 
tary crisis of this kind will develop as 
long as the Treasury continues the pres- 
ent rapid retirement of the public debt, 
concentrating on securities held by the 
banking system. The Treasury already has 
reduced the public debt by about $10,000,- 
000,000, taking the major portion of this 
amount out of banks. Another $2,000,000,- 
000 is to be paid off July 1, and the Treas- 
ury will have at least $9,000,000,000 in 
cash left to pare the debt down still 
further. 

Thus, the debt-retirement program can 
be expected to continue well into 1947. 
That is why the Federal Reserve Board 
does not ask for immediate authority to 
deal with bank credit. 

How long this debt-reduction program 
can continue will depend in large measure 
upon Congress’s tax policy for the postwar 
period. But, however rapidly the debt is 
retired, its management will continue to 
be the biggest factor in U.S. finance for 
many years. 

Interest rates, for example, will con- 








—Harris é& Ewing 
MR. SZYMCZAK 
A shortage of bonds? 


tinue to be controlled largely by debt- 
management policy. 

M. S. Szymczak, Federal Reserve Board 
member, warns that, as the supply of Gov- 
ernment securities diminishes, prices of 
outstanding issues might be forced upward 
by the investment demand from institu- 
tions such as savings banks and insurance 
companies. This would drive interest 
yields downward. 

To satisfy this demand for investment 
opportunities, Mr. Szymezak suggests the 
issuance of special long-term nonnegotiable 
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federal bonds. These securities would be sim- 
ilar to the present F and G savings bonds. 


U.S. Corporation Affairs 


Government corporations will do a busi- 
ness volume of $17,200,000,000 in the fiscal 
year starting July 1. This figure on receipts 
and expenditures of the 32 federal business 
agencies is disclosed by the House Appro- 
priations Committee after its first compre- 
hensive review of corporation budgets. 

Of this amount, the U.S. Treasury is to 
put up $4,020,000,000, of which about 
$1,900,000,000 is likely to be recovered 
through repayment of loans and sale of 
property in future years. 

Financial status. These additional 
facts about Government corporations are 
disclosed: 

Combined assets as of June 30, 1946, 
are $16,447,000,000, of which $3,790,000,- 
000 is accounted for by outstanding loans, 
and $8,830,000,000 by value of land, build- 
ings and equipment. 

Growth of these agencies is shown by 
the fact that net assets jumped from less 
than $4,000,000,000, in 1933, to $19,400,- 
000,000, in 1945. 

Net deficit is $5,800,000,000, as of June 
30, 1946. Thus, with the Government’s 
capital stock and paid-in surplus of $4,- 
700,000,000. the capital deficit is $1,100,- 
000,000. 

In another year, the Government 
agencies will have $6,100,000,000 of paid- 
in capital. Net deficit will rise to $9,800,- 
000,000, leaving a capital deficit of $3,700,- 
000,000. 

Aid to industry, largely by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., will account for $6,- 
300,000,000 of the net deficit expected a 
year from now. 

Aid to agriculture, mainly by Com- 
modity Credit Corp., will be responsible 
for $3,100,000,000 of the deficit. 

Aid to housing will account for another 
$600,000,000. 

Aid to international trade, chiefly by 
Export-Import Bank, will show a small net 
surplus. 

Lending by Government corporations 
will rise sharply in the next year. The to- 
tal will be about $2,100,000,000 higher on 
June 30, 1947, than on June 30, 1945. 
Loans to foreign governments will account 
for nearly all of this increase. Loans to 
homeowners and farmers will decline, but 
there will be an expansion of lending to 
aid industry, local governments, public 
bodies and other federal agencies. 

Investments will decline, continuing the 
trend of recent years. ° 

Subsidies are to cost somewhere be- 
tween $700,000,000 and $1,817,000,000 in 
fiscal 1947, beginning July 1. This will de- 
pend on what Congress does with the sub- 
sidy program. 

Losses of $4,023,000,000 are expected on 
fiscal 1947 operations. This is to result 


largely from subsidy payments and sales 
of surplus property, housing developments 
and other wartime acquisitions. Losses 
were $3,175,000,000 in 1946 and $1,608,- 
000,000 in 1945. 

Administrative expenses in the new 
year will be $101,173,226. Heretofore, Con- 
gress has had no voice in setting this figure. 
This was changed by the Control Act of 
1945. 

RFC. The biggest of these agencies, Re- 
construction Finance Corp., runs into trou- 
ble on its accounts just as it seeks Congress 
consent for a new lease on life. 

Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren 
tells Congress that RFC accounting prac- 
tices are so confused that the General Ac- 
counting Office cannot make a satisfactory 
audit of its books. 

Mr. Warren asserts that the balance 
sheet of the Defense Plant Corp., a sub- 
sidiary now merged with RFC, shows an 
investment of about $7,000,000,000, but 
GAO cannot determine amounts invested 
in individual projects. 

He reports that the War Assets Corp., 
another RFC subsidiary, has listed surplus 
goods for sale without descriptions or 
check on quantities. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. HENDERSON 
««. the books were confusing 


This report reached Congress a few days 
after the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee voted to recommend six addi- 
tional years of life for RFC and three more 
years for its lending poweis. 

Charles B. Henderson, RFC chairman, 
reports that the agency’s loans and com- 
mitments over the 14 years of its life have 
reached $50,000,000,000, of which $33,- 
000,000,000 has been disbursed. RFC bor- 
rowing authority now is $14,100,000,000 
for general purposes, and $4,432,000,000 
for specific programs. 
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Rural production-line efficiency makes 


Tne Golden Crescet a rich market for you 


Manufacturers hold no exclusive patents on streamlined 
methods of production. The principle works in rural 
America, too .. in sections where agriculture is made to 
pay and pay well... such as Ze Goldea Crescent. 


In this rich territory—comprising the states of Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania—farm income is at an all-time high. 
These farm folks know how to make money. And they 
know how to spend it. Part of it has been shrewdly invested 
in “plant” and modern equipment. For instance, 70.4% 
of the farms in this area are fully 
owned by their operators (as com- 
pared with the national average of 
50.6%). Of all the electrified farms 
in America, 17.2% are in 


Crescent ... 13.8% of all farm autos 










OHIO FARMER e 


CLEVELAND 





DETROIT 


MICHIGAN FARMER e 


. and 12.1% of the value of all farm implements 
and machinery. 


Yes, the farmers of He Golden Crescent are indepen- 
dent industrialists ... three million up-to-date farm folks 
who know about electronics as well as poultry ... who 
know the value of brand names on advertised goods, and 
who look for those names when making their enormous 
and varied purchases. 

HERE IS A COMPACT MARKET which you can reach 
with your sales story-thoroughly and economically—using 
only three publications. These are the well-read and com- 
pletely trusted MICHIGAN FARMER, OHIO FARMER 
and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 

If you’re interested in new and lucrative markets, take a 
close look at 


Tae Golden Crescent 


“Your distribution may be national, but your selling is always LOCAL” 


Copyright 1946, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HARRISBURG 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Trend! of American Business Toe ee 
PEMe! OF Almell 

With price control as it is likely to apply after July l..... 

Living costs in the 12 months ahead may rise around 10 per cent. A rise 
of a little more can be expected if rent ceilings have to be raised. 

Finished-goods prices may go up 15 per cent from present levels. 

Raw-material prices are likely to rise 20 to 25 per cent over 12 months. 

Those are reasonable expectations. They assume some control over prices, 
but not the sort of control that has been exercised in the past. They 
represent the expected trend when the propaganda and hysteria are squeezed out. 

There isn't to be a runaway price rise even if all controls end. The rise 
in that event might be somewhat more, but not much more, than indicated. Some 
control of prices, however, is almost surely to continue. The form of control 
is to be about as Congress wants it. Mr. Truman is not so convinced as he 
was a week ago that he should veto the plan of control that Congress prefers. 

Prices are going up, but they are not likely to run wild. 














A strange sort of pessimism seems now to be settling over the country. 
An idea is around that maybe there will be deflation and inflation all at once. 
Just remember this: The country isn't going to pot just when big strikes 
are settled for a few months, when price control is to ease, when production 
is set to move ahead in the durable-goods fields, when steel is operating at 
85 per cent of capacity and demand continues to exceed supply in most lines. 
Pessimism now appears overdone for the period just ahead. 
Business almost inevitably is to be good through second half, 1946, and 
it very probably will be good all through first half, 1947. Some adjustment 
may come in second half, 1947. How big that adjustment is and the turn it 
takes will depend upon the next wave of wage demands by unions. It depends 
upon whether large numbers of people are priced out of markets, particularly 
out of the big construction market. Price rise is the key to the future. 





A few figures serve to show the real situation in U.S. just now.eeee 
Employment is very high and is showing no tendency to decline. 
Wage payments are running at about a $104,000,000,000 annual rate. That 
is down somewhat from the war peak, but is more than double the 1940 level. 
Farm cash income is running at about a $22,000,000,000 annual rate. 
Income payments, over all, are at about $160,000,000,000 for the year, 
which is a level more than double prewar. Prices are up about 40 per cent 
on the average, but, even so, the volume of current income is extremely large. 
Disposable income, income after taxes, is running at about $142,000,000,000. 
That is more money available for spending and saving than at any previous time. 
Spending by individual consumers is at about a $126,000,000,000 rate, or 
more than double prewar and $10,000,000,000 above any period during the war. 
People have a great volume of current income to spend, and they are spending it. 
Savings, of course, are down sharply. They're at about a $16,000,000,000 
rate where they were more than twice that during some war years. That is taken 
as a favorable, not an unfavorable, factor in the business outlook. 














The point about those figures is this..... 
The base is laid for a high level of activity if union leaders and the 


officials of Government will permit it to develop and to be sustained. 





(over) 


Written for the issue of June 28; 1946, Volume XX—No. 27 
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There is in Old Crow a 


quality of excellence that 
appeals to generation 


alter generation of people 


who demand the best. 
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Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Labor Peace in Public Utilities 
Sir:—It is argued that compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor disputes leads to totali- 
tarianism or to dictatorship. But it is diffi- 
cult to share that alarm if the procedure 
is limited to public utilities or when the 
health and welfare of large numbers of 
people are endangered. 
_ There is no need to make it operative 
upon unimportant industries or when only 
small areas are affected. Compulsory arbi- 
tration to that extent would be a deterrent 
to strikes and lockouts on a minor scale, 
out of fear that the law would be likewise 
extended to them. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. M.A. Gotpstone 


* * * 


Effect of Rail Strike on Pay 

Sir:—In my opinion the “breakdown” of 
the Railway Labor Act was due to the 
fact that it is right up the “alley” of the 
railroads. There is no provision which pre- 
vents the managements from stalling and 
stalling for months, and, when the final 
decision is reached, the employe finds that 
he has been gypped out of six to eight 
months of raise which he was entitled to 
receive. In the last wage movement, the 
railroads, by their own figures, saved bet- 
ter than $2,250,000 each day from the 
original demand, July 23, 1945, to Jan. 1, 
1946, the date of our pay raise. A total of 
more than $420,000,000. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


* * * 


Plea for U.S.-Soviet Friendship 
Sir:—May I suggest that every effort 
be made to come to terms with Russia 
before we move in with our atomic bomb? 
I suggest trying an unselfish program. 
Grant Russia and all other people all the 
privileges that we demand for ourselves. 
Who are we to tell other people what they 
can do and what they cannot do? 
Springfield, Oreg. J. 0. 


* * * 


Cuas. L. Saint 


Federal Taxes for Unions? 

Sir:—I have not been able to under- 
stand why great bodies like the unions 
should not be made to incorporate and pay 
federal taxes. All the “little” people must 
do their share to the point of hardship, but 
the giants go scot free, bits in teeth, and 
bring our land to shame before the world. 

Minorities ruling is contrary to all tenets 
of democracy, and we go right on boasting 
of our democracy! 

San Diego, Calif. A. 1 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many actsvsties 


re Dud Mommy said a loat of bread ” 


FOR CENTURIES, bread has remained “the 
staff of life,” the staple item of food on 
everybody’s table. In this country alone, 
approximately forty million loaves of 
bread are consumed every day. 

In supplying our flour needs, the flour 
milling industry of the United States has 
become the most efficient in the world. 
Much of this efficiency lies in the indus- 
try’s good housekeeping, which results in 
a maximum amount of clean and whole- 
some flour from each bushel of grain. 

Control of insects is an important part 
of modern mill operations; and by the de- 
velopment of ACRYLON*, a powerful new 
“spot” fumigant, Cyanamid again has 
made it easier for American millers to 
supply our nation’s increasing flour needs 


MOLDING 


—and those of less fortunate people 
abroad. 

ACRYLON is highly effective in control- 
ling insect infestation in and around mill 
machinery, conveyors and bins. It 
is highly toxic to all flour mill in- 
sects and their larvae, yet has no 
effect on the nutritional value or 
baking qualities of flour. ACRYLON 
can be applied with speed and 
simplicity. 

As a leading chemical manufac- 
turer, Cyanamid long has pio- 
neered in the development of fumi- 
gants and insecticides for use in 
industry, agriculture, commerce, 
and by professional pest control 
operators. ACRYLON is but the 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


latest of several Cyanamid products in 
world-wide use in protecting food, cloth- 
ing and other commodities against insect 
and rodent pests. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 





*Trade Mark 
































Talk Mout the 
Old Si wimmin” 
Hole... 


Yes, you can talk about the old 
swimmin’ hole and enthuse over 
it, but your words can never make 
your listeners live those happy, 
noisy, daredevil hours that you 
spent with the old gang. Today, 
you may enjoy an afternoon on a 
sun-drenched beach or an hour in 
a white-tiled pool . . . but where 
is the thrill of that grand old 
swimmin’ hole? That was some- 


thing unto itself. 


In fact, all of the things that make 
life pleasant must be experienced 
to be appreciated. For exemple, a 
tall glass of cold Budweiser. 
Other beers may look as clear, as 
golden, with foam as snowy white 
... but words could never do 
justice to the elusive bouquet or 
delicious taste of Budweiser. No 
wonder Budweiser is the most 
popular brew the world has ever 


known. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ¢ e¢ ST.LOUIS 


Budweiser 


ont omnee 
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Dilemma of the Two Chiefs of Price Control . . . World Bank’s Use 
For Mr. Smith's Budget Ability . . . Labor Department's New Aides 


Two comparatively young Washington 
officials now have worked themselves into 
an embarrassingly delicate situation, These 
men, in charge of the rapidly vanishing 
price-control system, are: 

CHESTER BOWLES, The Director of 
Economic Stabilization; and 

PAUL A. PORTER, Director of the em- 
battled Office of Price Administration. 

Both Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter have 
been predicting dire consequences to the 
country if Congress reduces OPA’s powers. 
Congress obviously intends to do so. Un- 
less the situation is saved by use of the 
presidential veto and the exercise of strong 
White House pressure, price control is 
scheduled to disappear from important 
areas of the economy on July 1. 

This leaves Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter 
with the option of continuing to do what 
they consider an impossible job, or resign- 
ing, and turning their worries over to oth- 
ers. Their predicament is due in part to 
economic forces over which they had little 
control, and in part to their own previous 
activities. 

Forces. Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter are 
finding out that some familiar contentions 
of the economists are true. One of these is 
that price control cannot go its way alone; 
that it must be accompanied by other con- 
trols. 

Wages. Fearing deflation, President 
Truman removed controls over wages soon 


CHESTER BOWLES 
Two thumbs in the dike... 
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—Henderson in Providence Journal 
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after the end of the war. Labor demanded, 
and, with Government acquiescence, re- 
ceived raises in pay. The result was that 
manufacturing costs rose. Higher prices 
had to be authorized in important indus- 
tries. Now some segments of labor already 
are talking about coming back again for 
higher pay to offset the increased prices 
that now must be paid for finished 
products. This is the infla- 
tionary spiral in its raw 
state. 

Rationing. Rationing was 
virtually abandoned—with 
Mr. Bowles’s approval—by 
early 1946. It had served to 
limit demand for scarce 
articles and commodities. 
With its removal, the full 
effect of popular demand, 
backed by a huge purchas- 
ing power, hit the price 
line, and it began to give. 

Black markets. Distribu- 
tion, when not controlled 
by rationing, is on a basis 
of who will pay the highest 
price. In important seg- 
ments of merchandising, 
the above-ceiling price, the 
black market, became more 
and more important. 

Consequences. Through- 
out this period, Mr. Bowles 
and Mr. Porter have been 
Washington’s outstanding 
advocates of holding prices 
down. Before congressional 
committees, in newspaper 


statements and on the radio, they have 
asserted forcefully and repeatedly that 
only by maintaining a strong OPA, a 
strong price control,’ until production 
reaches volume proportions, can inflation 
be avoided. But, in the actual administra- 
tion of price ceilings, they have been 
forced to give much ground. 

As the result of wage increases, or in an 
effort to encourage production, controls 
have been removed or ceilings increased on 
more than 4,000 items. These have includ- 
ed such things as bread, milk, butter, 
cheese, pig irun, copper, coal, lead and 
brass, low-cost shoes. Increases in sugar 
and coffee are in the offing. 

The increases have caused’ considerable 
anguish among both producers and con- 
sumers. Most individual ceiling changes 
have many ramifications. The prices of re- 
lated products get out of line. Inequities 
develop between the new prices and con- 
tinued old ceilings on competing items. 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter simply have 
not been equipped with the staff to figure 
out the many and ultimate consequences 
of their price changes. 

As a result, businessmen, never notably 
patient with OPA, have become more and 
more opposed to the agency. Consumers 
have been increasingly indignant at rising 
prices. A Congress more than usually re- 
sponsive to popular trends, because of the 
approaching elections, was’ listening to 
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both. Despite a sizable public support for 
OPA, it determined to scuttle the agency. 

The House passed a bill tearing away 
most of OPA powers, and a popular uproar 
followed. Thousands of letters of protest 
poured into the Capitol, from consumers 
and others whose first thought was fear of 
inflation. The protest, however, apparently 
had little staying power, and, when it was 
the Senate’s turn to act, it went even fur- 
ther than the House. 

Mr. Bowles, Mr. Porter and Con- 
gress. Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter had 
long been earnest propagandists for OPA. 
Mr. Bowles, who headed the agency be- 
fore becoming Economic Stabilizer early 
this year, set about popularizing price con- 
trol, obtaining public acceptance and sup- 
port for it, in 1943. To a large extent, back 
in the war days, he succeeded. This took 
much of the anti-OPA heat off the mem- 
bers of Congress, and they were pleased. 

To congressional committee hearings, 
Mr. Bowles brought tightly reasoned argu- 
ments for OPA actions and understandable 
supporting statistics displayed on big and 
easily read charts. Congress for a long 
period was impressed and willing to let Mr. 
Bowles pretty much have his way. 

But, in the recent period of increased 
discontent with OPA, they found Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Porter as insistent as ever. 
They yielded nothing. Efforts to arouse 
popular backing for OPA continued. Con- 
gressmen contended that Government of- 
ficials had no right to undertake such cam- 
paigns. Often, from the Bowles-Porter side, 
there were charges that selfish pressure in- 
terests were behind the emasculation. of 
OPA. The two lost popularity with Con- 
gress. 

OPA bill. The result is a bill to end 
numerous controls, fix a formula for the 
rapid abandonment of others, guarantee 
prewar profit margins to both producers 
and distributors, and rule out OPA’s meth- 
od of assuring production of low-priced 
clothing at prewar ratios. 

This, in the opinion of Mr. Bowles, 
makes OPA merely an ineffective shell. 
Few expected that he would stay to the 
end under such conditions. 

Future of the men. It had been ex- 
pected, in any event, that Mr. Bowles 
would seek a political future, running for 
the position of Senator from Connecticut 
or for Governor of that State this year. 
His reputed political purposes were bound 
up in the recent congressional resentment. 

He is the author of a new book in which 
he says that, if inflation can be controlled 
for the next several months, a broad mar- 
ket for American goods and services can 
give the country an era of prosperity last- 
ing for three to six years. Its continuation 
depends, he believes, on whether the na- 
tion’s economic groups can learn to work 
together and to realize that their interests 
are interrelated. 

He believes that, for the period ahead, 
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the nation must aim at an annual produc- 
tion of goods and services totaling $200,- 
000,000,000 if full employment is to be 


provided. The Government, he argues, 


should prepare to contract or expand its 
spending to whatever extent is needed to 
offset any slowdown or speed-up in private 
expenditures that produce employment. 

Mr. Porter, a cheerful six-footer, is a 
civil servant of many years’ standing. Both 
President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man have found his abilities useful, and, 
if Mr. Truman can’t persuade him to stay 
on in OPA, there are other spots in the 
Government where the_Chief Executive 
can expect to find him helpful. 

Price control’s exit? Where price con- 
trol is concerned, the two have been pic- 
tured repeatedly as a combined Dutch 
boy holding a thumb in a small hole in the 
anti-inflationary dike. Actually, however, 





many ways to make preliminary studies 
and recommendations for Mr. Meyer. 
Final authority rests in the Bank’s board 
of directors, but what Mr. Meyer and Mr. 
Smith say, of course, is to go far in in- 
fluencing their final action. 

The Bank facilitates extensions of credit 
to war-torn nations for reconstruction and 
development. It guarantees loans by pri- 
vate investors, participates in such loans 
or lends direct. It has a capital of $7,600,- 
000,000, of which $3,175,000,000 is pledged 
by the United States. 

Government reorganizer. Mr. Smith 
can be expected to be cautious and go 
slowly in guaranteeing or extending loans. 
Mr. Smith is an expert on governmental 
spending and organization. It is probable 
that, before recommendations are made, 
he will ask a country that wants a loan 
for its budget, and its scheme of govern- 
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HAROLD D. SMITH & REPORTERS 


«.. the International Bank was ready to start 


. there have been too many cracks and crev- 
ices for them to reach. The dike has been 
slowly washing away. 


World-Bank Operating Head 
HAROLD D. SMITH’S appointment as 


vice president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development is a 
signal that that institution is ready to go 
into ‘operation. It means, too, that, after 
several years as one of the most important 
men in the country, Mr. Smith now be- 
comes an important world figure. 

The job. With Eugene Meyer, former 
newspaper publisher and investment bank- 
er, as president and policy maker, it is ex- 
pected that many of the operating duties 
will-fall to Mr. Smith. It is to be for him 
to set up accounting and auditing systems. 
He is expected to organize facilities for re- 
search on applications for credit, and in 


ment. After study, it may be that he and 
Mr. Meyer will demand economy-making 
changes in the governmental framework of 
the applicant country, just as a private 
bank looks over the books and operating 
methods of a manufacturer before approv- 
ing a loan. In Washington, there are sug- 
gestions that this is the principal purpose 
for which Mr. Meyer chose Mr. Smith as 
his vice president. 

Consequently, Mr. Smith, who once 
supervised the finances of a few Michigan 
municipalities, will be wielding a consider- 
able influence over the finances of a num- 
ber of nations. 

Budget Director. Since 1939, Mr. 
Smith has sat at the crossroads of the 
American Government, in a spot where 
sooner or later most problems came to 
rest. For both President Roosevelt and 
President Truman he wrote executive 
orders making effective general grants 
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of wartime power conferred by Congress. 

He has had general supervision of Gov- 
ernment spending. Every agency that 
wanted an appropriation has had to prove 
its need to Mr. Smith. Often he slashed 
the figures severely. It was also Mr. 
Smith’s job to pass on legislative proposals, 
and to study these proposals for conflicts 
in Administration policy. Sometimes he 
wrote or assisted in writing veto mes- 
sages. 

Civil servant. Mr. Smith is at all times 
the anonymous civil servant, or as anony- 
mous as he can make himself. He custom- 
arily saw the President several times a 
week. His approach to a task, however, has 
been completely nonpolitical. He has no 
interest in social reforms as a part of his 
job. When policy is under debate he sup- 
plies facts and information, and requested 
suggestions. And, when policy is deter- 
mined, he becomes the impersonal admin- 
istrator of that policy, without regard to 
his own private views. 

Both President Roosevelt and President 
Truman several times refused to accept 
Mr. Smith’s resignation. Like many Gov- 
ernment officials, he had felt the pinch in 
recent years of low Government salaries 
and high taxes. In the International Bank 
he will receive a tax-free $22,500 annually, 
instead of the Budget Director’s $10,000, 
subject to tax. Mr. Truman let him go, in 
part for tha’ reason. 


Three to Head off Strikes 


The Labor Department now is equipped 
with three Assistant Secretaries, carrying 
out a plan that Secretary Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach brought into the Department with 
him. Under the new arrangement both 
AFL and CIO have high representation in 
the Department. The third post is to deal 
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.-+ But have you tried a 


Southern Comfort 
Daigquini ? 





One calls for two—but Only Two, 
Remember . . . No Gentleman Will Ask 
for Three! To 14% ounces of Southern 
Comfort add the juice of 44 lime. No 
sugar. Shake well with cracked ice. 
Equally delicious are the recipes in the 
booklet on the bottle. Others will be 
mailed on request. 














NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


Americas Most Versatile Drink 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR © © + SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only, and is neither an offer to sell, 
nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these shares 


New Issue 


420,000 Shares 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $6.25 per share) 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is cir- 
culated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. | The Wisconsin Company 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane —_ Union Securities Corporation 
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The World's Finest S 
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A burglar’s loose!—But while I’M here, 
My Toro’s safe... what’s there to fear? 








MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAN BLADE! 





LONCK MOWCKS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














No matter if your chin-sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like —_ 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its #§ 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 49 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. H, MYSTIC, CONN. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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People of the Week 


with labor disputes and problems of an in- 
ternational nature. 

The three new Assistant Secretaries are 
to endeavor to head off strikes within 
their fields before they reach the White 
House level of settlement. Delay in insti- 
tuting this system results from the fact 
that Congress had to approve the new 
setup and provide appropriations. 

The three Assistant Secretaries: 

JOHN W. GIBSON represents the 
CIO. He already has been one of Mr. 
Schwellenbach’s assistants for several 
months and has been active in efforts to 
settle the big strikes of the period, as well 
as a large number of smaller ones, which 
received less publicity. He also helped Mr. 
Schwellenbach draw up his reorganization 
plan. 

Mr. Gibson, the son of an Illinois coal 
miner, went into the mines himself at 16, 
and, under the influence of his father, 





PHILIP HANNAH 


quickly became active in union affairs. 
Moving on to Detroit, he later organized 
a dairy workers’ union and became the 
local’s first secretary. He entered enthu- 
siastically into the organization of the CIO 
in Michigan and held numerous offices, in- 
cluding that of State secretary. 

Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner, a 
Democrat, appointed him chairman of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries, 
to the alarm of some Michigan citizens. 
His activities proved so satisfactory that 
Governor Van Wagoner’s Republican suc- 
cessor reappointed Mr. Gibson to the post. 
He left it later to become CIO State sec- 
retary. 

PHILIP HANNAH is the AFL man. His 
career is very much a parallel to that of 
Mr. Gibson. He, too, went into the col- 
lieries as a 13-year-old breaker boy. He 
learned unionism from his father and 
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i joined the United Mine Workers. Later, 


- he became a service-station attendant in 
Cleveland, and set about organizing a 
re union for employes of the retail gasoline 
in trade. It eventually became an interna- 
te tional union, is credited with having wide- 
‘i- ly improved wages and working conditions. f ay y i 
ct Later, it was merged with the Teamsters’ iy MW ah 
Ww Union, and Mr. Hannah became active in 


that organization. With the backing of the 
teamsters, he was elected secretary-treas- 


he urer of the Ohio State Federation of Labor. 
[r. He comes to the Labor Department from 
-al that position. 
to In addition, Mr. Hannah has been in- 
ell _ terested in civic enterprises, has appeared 
ch repeatedly before committees of the Ohio 
[r. Legislature on behalf of labor. 
on DAVID A. MORSE becomes Assistant 
Secretary for international matters, with 
val the approval of both the AFL and CIO. . 
16, Since leaving the Army, where he had a 
er, 





American South African Line’s $. S. AFRICAN SUN, loading wool at 
Cape Town. W. Clifford Shields, Jr., Vice Pres., AMSALINE, states:, 


“In a voyage from New York to Cape Town, as many as six 
weather fronts may be encountered, with rapid temperature 
changes of 15 to 30 degrees. Such wide variations of temperatures 
are the prime cause of conditions that result in sweat damage. 
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DAVID A. MORSE 


rapid rise, Mr. Morse has been serving as 
general counsel of the NLRB. Before the 
war, he was a regional attorney for NLRB 
in New York and practiced law in Newark. 

As an Army officer, Mr. Morse was labor 
director of the American Military Govern- 
ment in Italy, acting director of the U.S. 
Group Control. Council in Paris, and di- 
rector of the Control Council in Germany. 
In these jobs he was concerned in part 
with the re-emergence of labor unions in 
those countries. His selection for his new 
job apparently rests on this foreign ex- 
perience. 

The three. There apparently will be 
little of a flashy nature for the three to do. 
The wave of big strikes apparently is over, 
for the time being at least. But smaller 
strikes persist, and there are plenty of 
those to keep Mr. Schwellenbach’s new 
staff busy. 
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Cargocaire has proved to be a most satisfactory method of 
_ suppressing such damage.” 


, —_— Takes a Load Off Your Mind 


When you ship by water, you'll be glad 
to know that Cargocaire—the most im- 
portant advancement in years in the 
care of cargoes—is guarding your in- 
vestment. 

Cargocaire is the new ventilating and 
dehumidifying system that keeps ship- 
holds dry in all weather. Sweat-caused 
rot, rust, taint, spoilage, container and 
label damage just can’t happen. 


While your insurance may cover any 
cargo damage caused by sweat. . . Car- 
gocaire prevents the damage and also 
covers the wninsurable losses: disap- 
pointed consignees, loss in profit, time 
spent in filing claims. 

. No claim for sweat-damage has ever 
been made on cargo protected by Cargocaire! 


* te 
ai + os . 


A. Air supply for ventilation in good weather. B. Exhaust. 
C. Cargocaire unit, supplying dehumidified air to mix with 
Outside air or recirculated air within each hold. No tempera- 
ture control needed ... no addition to crew. 





Free Folder on “Fair-Weather" Shipping 
If you grow, manufacture, ship, carry, 
buy or insure water-borne goods, you'll 
want full information about this revo- 
lutionary system. Send coupon for 
“It’s Always Fair Weather—the Story 
of Cargocaire”’, 


These lines offer Cargocaire protection: American Ex- 
port Lines - American Hawaiian S. S. Co. + American 
President Lines - American South African Line + Fur- 
ness Withy—British - Lloyd Brasileiro—Brazil - Lykes 
Brothers S. S. Co. + |Moore-McCormack Lines 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies - Brodin Line—Swedish 
Delta Line - Peninsula & Oriental—British + Robin 
Line - Waterman Line. 

Look for the American Bureau of Shipping symbol 
“VDS" indicating protection by Cargocaire Ventilating and 
Dehumidifying System (patented in U. S. and foreign 


countries). Cargocaire Engineering Corporation, New York, 
London and Goteborg, Sweden. 





TAKES IT ACROSS, WITHOUT SWEAT LOSS 


——-----—------] 


Dept. A-2: k ’ 
] Cargocaire Engineering Corporation | 
15 Park Row, New York 7, New York 
| Gentlemen: Please send me “It's Always Fait | 
| Weather—the Story of Cargocaire” | 
] Name Gednauccunceneetecewaguaua eccccomee | 
I MRED nica cvecedcncnceceouaend wre 0 1re We ore | 
l Pe EEOC CTT E CELT TOTP TEE cooous 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. lil in a series 





News, an eagerly bought commodity, is so inex- 
pensive that it’s within the reach of all... advertising 
—the news of commerce—is a major industry of 
America because it too, is an inexpensive method of 


informing millions of buyers what you have for sale. 


Advertising in The United States News is news—an economical com- 
modity—Because it informs, at a low per capita cost, more than 1,000,000 
men and women of discrimination, taste and high purchasing power of 
the advantages, values and desirability of your Quality products and 
services ... Displayed next to the most important news of the Nation 
each week, advertising in The United States News has a visibility and an 
impact unique in the field of publishing ... It is read by a large seg- 
ment of America’s Quality Market of affluence and influence. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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WORLD IMPACT OF U.S. POLICY 


What a Congressional Committee Learned in Tour 
of Russia, Balkans and Near East 





A glimpse of what is going on in Russia, 
Greece, Iran and other parts of Eastern Europe 
and the Mediterranean area is given by the 
report that follows, prepared by a subcommit- 
tee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
after a formal survey conducted on the ground. 

It is this report that has drawn fire from some 
members of Congress who did not make the 
trip. They have questioned the wisdom of 
publishing the report at this time, although the 
trip was completed in October, 1945, and the 
report has been ready for publication for many 
weeks. 


Members of the subcommittee who prepared 
the report from which the text below was 
drawn were: Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South 
Dakota; Frances P. Bolton (Rep.), of Ohio; 
Joseph F. Ryter (Dem.), of Connecticut, and 
Thomas §S. Gordon (Dem.), of Illinois. All 
four made the tour of Russia and joined in the 
report of conditions there. Mrs. Bolton and 
Mr. Mundt conducted the rest of the survey. 

These Congressmen found many situations 
that were interesting and surprising to them. 
The account of their experiences helps to ex- 
plain what is going on in the world. 











RUSSIA 

Our committee was the first congressional committee 
permitted to visit Russia in its own plane since 1939, as 
well as the first official congressional committee to receive 
permission to make a survey of Russia since that date. 
It was only after we had sent a third cable to Moscow 
making clear that one of the purposes of our mission was 
to investigate the needs of the Russian people for as- 
sistance under UNRRA and that it would be impossible 
for us to include Russia in our itinerary unless we could 
come in our own plane, that we were reluctantly granted 
clearance for our plane and granted permission to enter... 

A gratifying feature of our stay in Russia was the fact 
that our movements were unhampered, and we were al- 
lowed to go unescorted to many places we wished to visit. 
In Russia we traveled in our own plane from Leningrad in 
the extreme north to Baku in the extreme south. We vis- 
ited Stalingrad, Khimki, Leningrad, and other points and 
traveled in the rural districts visiting with peasants and 
inspecting collectivized farms and peasants’ markets. 

Our numerous conferences with members of our Em- 
bassy staff were excellent prefaces to the conferences we 
held with many officials of the Kremlin including factory 
and farm directors, and others. We conferred with Father 
Braun, the only Roman Catholic priest serving a parish 
in Moscow, as well as with our Embassy officials and a 
group of American engineers aiding Russia on a Lend- 
Lease basis. 

While in Moscow we were informed by reliable sources 
that Stalin thought he was going to help Franklin D. 
Roosevelt by bringing Father Stanislaus Orlemanski and 
Dr. Oscar Lange from America to Russia in 1944. He said 
this was planned primarily to influence votes in the Ameri- 


can election. However, the program boomeranged badly - 


both in Russia and at home. It was emphasized that “free- 
dom of religion” in Russia, today, is still a long way from 
having become an established fact. 

Our committee desires to emphasize the fact that the 
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185,000,000 non-Communists in Russia who comprise the 
great bulk of that country’s 190,000,000 prewar popula- 
tion (postwar expansion of Russia has of course added 
many millions of new citizens to Russian rulership) 
comprise an enormous reservoir of potential good will for 
the United States if means can be developed for letting 
these people realize the sincere intentions of this country. 

Russia’s rulers are stern, determined, realistic men who 
know what they want and who are willing to take what- 
ever steps are required to secure it. However, even in Rus- 
sia, some recognition must be given to the desires and 
the reactions of the common citizens. In Russia, as in the 
United States, the great bulk of the citizenry is tired of 
war and yearns for peace. In Russia there is great need of 
and desire for improvement in the standards of living of 
the common people. 

Moreover in Russia, we found no aritipathy among the 
average citizens toward the United States. If an anti- 
American propaganda campaign has been operating in 
Russia—and our committee saw no evidence of such a 
campaign—it has been largely ineffective. We were priv- 
ileged to celebrate V-J Night with the Russians on the 
Red Square of Moscow. On every hand, we were greeted 
with great friendliness. Crowds of people gathered before 
the American Embassy to shout the American equivalent 
of “hurrah” at the conclusion of the war. American GI’s 
were popular in Russia as they were universally well re- 
ceived in all the countries we visited and where they were 
present. 

Unfortunately, very few Russians outside of official cir- 
cles have any concept of the extent and quality of Amer- 
ican aid furnished to the Russian armies in the form of 
Lend-Lease equipment and supplies. Tremendous num- 
bers of American motor equipment were seen in Russia 
but due to American lack of foresight and planning rather 
than to Russian opposition, the insignia showing it to be 
equipment from the U.S. A. was so dimly displayed that 
few Russians recognized it as a gift from America. In some 
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cases we even had our attention directed to American jeeps by 
credulous Russian citizens who pointed to them proudly and 
said, “Ruski,” in full confidence they were showing us a Rus- 
sian product. An unprecedented opportunity to spread good will 
for America in our extension of Lend-Lease aid was badly muffed 
by our own authorities in Washington. Often, Russians are ac- 
tually of the opinion that all the armament they used in the war 
was strictly of their own invention and manufacture. 

Once inside of Russia, we circulated in that country freely 
and went where we wanted to go. Reports sent back through our 
press representatives were subjected to censorship, to be sure, 
and to express certain observations was to become persona non 
grata in Russia. It is a fact, in addition to actual censorship, 
which prevents Americans from receiving from their reporters 
in Russia a full and complete description of the activities of 
that country. Even when home on a visit, reporters who expect 
to return to Russia are subjected to this effective restraint. 
However, our own observations were carefully typed, after being 
authenticated, so our reports on Russia after we returned have 
not had to rest upon memory. 

Indicative of the desire on the part of the Russians to make 
our stay in their midst pleasant and fruitful, was the fact 
we were their guests at a large dinner one evening given 
primarily to honor the Russian chess champions who had 
recently defeated an American chess team in an international 
contest conducted by radio. The Russian speakers were ex- 
tremely gracious in speaking of their American competitors. 
Mr. Mundt was permitted to speak in response in one of those 
very rare opportunities which foreigners have in Russia to 
speak extemporaneously rather than from a prepared manuscript. 
The reaction of the audience was exceedingly interesting. They 
demonstrated a great sense of humor and zest for information 
about American ways... 

The magazine Amerika, published by our United States 
Information Service in Russia—in the Russian language—is 
another feature of a pattern which should be largely expanded 
to get the American story across to the people of Russia. Our 
committee found this magazine to be highly popular but, 
unfortunately, we found also that its distribution was drastically 
restricted by Russian regulations. Distribution of this magazine 
and other nonpropaganda material presenting the true picture 
of what America is, and what Americans do, and how Ameri- 
cans live, is vitally desirable in Russia . . . 

Unquestionably, any and all, effective steps which are taken 
to provide for a mutual and unrestricted exchange of factual 
data, peoples, products, publicity, travelers, moving pictures, 
cultural achievements, and literature between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be steps leading 
away from the shoals of misunderstanding and resentment and 
toward the calm waters of peace. 


Observations 

From our studies, travels, and observations in Russia, the 
following facts seem to be demonstrably clear: 

(1) The military outlay of the Russian Government con- 
tinues on a huge scale. They are embarking upon a program of 
expanding the heavier industries to the neglect of the manufac- 
ture and procurement of goods for domestic consumption. 

(2) The information procured in the field by our foreign 
service officers which is sent in to Washington to be made 
available to the President and the State Department as a basis 
for the formulation of our policy toward Russia is apparently 
not being adequately used. This is exceedingly unfortunate 
because some highly realistic and informative reports are being 
forwarded. 

(3) It has become very evident in Moscow that each time 
we have taken a stiffer attitude and refused to yield to any 
and every Soviet demand our Embassy has found it increasingly 
easier to deal with Russian officials. 

(4) In the Politbureau there are those who are more favor- 
able than others to the United States. Each time we yield, 
we lay them open to ridicule and give the others cause to argue 
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that talking tough to America is demonstrated to be the most 
productive policy. Thus by our unwise appeasement methods 
we alienate those who are most friendly toward us within the 
Government group in the Kremlin. 

(5) The present leaders of Russia are a group of exceedingly 
able and extremely self-confident men, who evidence no dis- 
position whatsoever to depart in any degree from the established 
communistic system. They are concerning themselves first of 
all with keeping an iron control over the populace lest the first 
symptoms of possible discontent should grow, increased by the 
contacts their armies have had with the easier ways of living 
in the capitalistic countries. The present Government in Russia 
today is a dictatorship complete and effective. The Russian 
leaders freely admit that the brand of communism now pre- 
vailing in Russia is a marked departure from the theoretical 
cencepts of the communism preached by Marx. The evolution 
of today’s communistic methods was described to us as follows 
ky one of the top officials: “Marx gave the ideology, Lenin 
interpreted it, and Stalin is applying it and making of it 
a Russian phenomenon.” 

(6). In direct response to a question we asked Mr. [Andrei] 
Vishinsky, he told us that there are 5,000,000 Communists in 
Russia. This’ means there are 185,000,000 non-Communists 
since the present population of the prewar borders of Russia 
is 190,000,000 people. The Communist Party is the ruling class 
cf Russia. It operates under the direction of the Politbureau 
comprised of 14 men of whom Josef Stalin is one. The Polit- 
bureau through its representatives in the Communist Party 
nominates all candidates for office in the U.S.S.R. (only one 
candidate is nominated for each office) and controls the entire 
administrative machinery of the Empire. Its decisions are final 
and complete .. . 

(7) Russia today is definitely being operated as a tightly 
policed state. Freedom as we understand it does not exist in 
the U.S.S.R. In complete opposition to the concept of free- 
dom dedicated, as ours is, to the theory that the individual is 
cf importance, that his rights as an individual shall be pro- 
tected against interference even from his government, and that 
he shall have the right to criticize and to oppose the adminis- 
tiation in power, the present “Russian phenomenon” controls 
all things with an iron hand... 


(8) The Communist Party as the ruling class of Russia 


provides many special privileges for its members. Conspicuous 
among these is the price system which operates in the state- 
cwned stores where non-rationed goods are sold. This carries 
down from Politbureau members through the military, the 
theater, the scientists, etc., to the lowest-paid worker, and 
creates new and severe class divisions. 

The system of stores now operating is as follows: All are 


‘owned and operated by the state: 


(a) The ration store: This is the so-called closed store, 
operated by the Government, and to which the workers go 


vith their ration books. Prices are cheap in these stores but - 


supplies are limited. Workers in many different industries and 
categories have stores designated as the ones in which they 
are supposed to trade. 

(b) The commercial store: This is the so-called open store, 
which is a new development and part of the mechanics by 
means of which a definite system of class distinctions is devel- 
cping in Russia. These were not opened until April of 1944 
and evidence rather dramatically the changes that are develop- 
ing under Stalin’s application of Lenin’s interpretation of the 
Marx theories. It is in these stores that the privileged classes 
carrying discount cards are able to buy merchandise much 
more cheaply than those having no such discount cards. One 
of the unannounced reasons for these stores is to provide 
a means for siphoning the*excess rubles circulating in the 
country back into the hands of the Government, thus prices 
are extremely high in these stores for people without Govern- 
ment discount cards, 

(c) The peasants’ market: This is the open market or a 
so-called Government-run black market where people are per- 
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mitted to sell things to saci other from stalls or stands rented 
from the state The prices m this market are usually a little 
bit above those of the commercial store so as to encourage 
people to buy things at the commercial store. NKVD ‘men 
circulate around among the throngs to see to it that goods 
are not being purchased for resale, or from stands not rented 
officially. 

(d) The commission store: Here people can list secondhand 
merchandise for sale and by paying a 15 per cent commission 
as a brokerage fee to the Government, they can sell their 
secondhand supplies to other people. 

(e) The different type markets and stores are interesting 
to visit. In the peasants’ market, we found a crowded, cold, 
damp, muddy place with untidy stalls where were displayed 
good-looking carrots, tomatoes, cabbages, potatoes, cucumbers, 
and so forth, as well as bread, eggs, and meat The throng of 
buyers looked as bedraggied as the stands. Among them were 
people selling cigarettes, vodka, and even ration tickets. We 
were told that the food came from nearby farms and was part 
of the percentage uf crops a peasant was allowed to dispose of 
as he pleased. 

(f) The commercial stores are found generously supplied 
with every sort and description of food from caviar to cheese, 
attractively displayed. Here again we found crowds buying. 
Sume of the people appeared to be peasants who are considered 
very prosperous. Discount privileges from 15 to 60 per cent 
were advertised beside the cashier’s desk. These were granted 
mostly to the military and the theater groups. The following 
prices may be of interest: 

A 12-pound dressed turkey was offered for what would 
approximate $300. 

At Christmas time a secondhand suit of clothes sold for 
$250, just enough to buy a turkey for Christmas dinner. 

Eggs were sold singly for as much as $2 each. 

Roughly, there are 500 grams to a pound. Tea cost 40 
rubles for 50 grams. 

Fresh pears were 90 rubles a pound. 

Cognac, 1,225 rubles a bottle; cigarettes 5 rubles a 
package. 

Coffee sold for 200 rubles per 200 grams. 

Condensed milk, 70 rubles per can. 

The regular rate of exchange was 5.5 rubles per $1. The 

diplomatic rate was about 12 rubles per $1. 
Comparable costs in the various stores are as follows: 

One egg in the commercial store sells for 8 rubles; in the 

ration store for 6 rubles; in the open market for 9 rubles. 

The bulky black bread which is the main diet for most 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN WITH REPRESENTATIVES MUNDT & BOLTON 


Kussians sells for around 75 kopecks for 2 pounds There 

are 100 kopecks to the ruble. 

White bread sold on the open market brings about 60 
rubles per kilo. On the other hand, the same bread in the 
ration store is available for about 344 rubles per kilo, pro- 
vided they have any in stock. 

Two pounds of sugar costs 4 rubles in the Government 
ration stores. 250 rubles in the peasants’ market, and 350 
rubles in the commercial stores. 

(9) Wages: Ordinary day laborers on the street receive 
from 400 to 600 rubles per month. A worker earning 600 rubles 
per month in a cigarette factory, also gets a worker’s card al- 
locating rations to her with which she can purchase from her 
earnings. [t entitles her to 550 grams a day which she can pur- 
chase at the rate of 2 rubles for a pound loaf of bread at one of 
the so-called closed stores, which means a ration store operated 
by the Government. After assessments and rent charges are paid, 
however, we are advised this worker would have left only from 
80 to 100 rubles for her own purposes. Consequently she would 
be unable to purchase anything from the peasants’ market or 
from the commercial store. 

Another woman who is secretary to one of the political di- 
rectors receives between 1,000 and 1,200 rubles per month, and 
her sister, who is the assistant secretary to a plant director, re- 
ceives about 600 rubles per month. The latter receives less pay 
because she is of marriageable age and has no children. 

One of the better than average ballerinas receives approxi- 
mately 400 rubles per month although some of the top-star 
ballerinas receive considerably more. Soldiers receive 15 rubles 
per month. Factory workers usually earn from 450 to 950 rubles 
per month. 

Wage scales at the Embassy for Russian employes run from 
700 to 1,000 rubles per month and sometimes in specialized 
classes it goes as high as 1,900 rubles per month. With all of 
these wages, the Embassy provides a few small food items in 
addition. 

(10) In considering these departures from “equality for all” 
it becomes evident that those who took over control after the 
intelligentsia and the businessmen of earlier days had been pretty 
thoroughly liquidated came to recognize that they must develop 
professional, scientific, artist, military, scholar groups, and so 
forth. We therefore find there is an intricate system of in- 
centive payments not only in the factories but on all levels. 
Specialists in every level are paid during their study periods. 
In this way encouragement is given to the rank and file to im- 
prove themselves for the benefit of the state .. . 

The Russians are realists at all points. When they found 
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easy marriage and divorce not giving the standard of living 
they wanted, they returned to marriage and family sanctity. 
In setting up their educational system they made all age groups 
coeducational. A most interesting change has been made and 
students during the high-school years are separated by sex. 
Said Mr. Vishinsky, “Discipline was too great a problem, study- 
ing was unsatisfactory—nature was too strong. Separated for 
these years, our young people come together during the 
college years. Romance, a necessary part of happy marriage 
selection, is therefore brought into the picture.” One cannot 
but find this fearless experimentation of intense interest. 

(11) In a military sense Russia lacks many of the modern 
weapons and mechanical devices essential in modern warfare. 
Among her deficiencies are her lack of the atom bomb, a 
sizable Navy, a home-equipped mechanized Army, and espe- 
cially the absence of a substantial machine-tool industry. She 
had approximately 12,000,000 men under arms last fall in 
addition to an unknown number of working battalions. Po- 
tentially Russia is a mighty military force but it would seem 
unlikely that she would be inclined to launch an unprovoked 
war against the United States or any well-prepared country 
of substantial size for many years to come. 

(12) The Russian leaders today are fully cognizant of our 
American attitude of unwillingness to further undergo any ad- 
ditional sacrifices which in great measure is strengthening their 
hands in international military aspirations. 

(13) Unless the Western democracies supply Russia with 
machine tools and other modern military essentials it will require 
many years for her to attain the degree of modern preparation 
for war enjoyed by the United States on V-J Day. Since the 
United States has no desire to engage in another war these 
facts provide a real opportunity for the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. A. to develop friendly and mutually profitable and helpful 
relations during the peace period which lies ahead. It is also 
true that the Russian leaders are fully aware of America’s keen 
desire for peace and that we would be disinclined to maintain 
strong military detachments away from home. In some degree 
her expansion of activities in areas outside the prewar Russian 
boundaries may be in recognition of this fact. 

(14) One of the weaknesses in the Russian system as we 
observed it is the lack of active motivation on the part of 
her laborers and peasants to turn out the maximum ‘production 
of which they are capable. In some of her factories and on 
some of her farms Russia has developed a piece-work payment 
plan in an effort to offset this lack of motivation, but the 
cumbersome operation of such a gigantic bureaucracy still 
tends to cripple production and curtail initiative. The Russians 
appear to be busy but they are working in slow motion. Some 
of the projects supervised by American engineers there were 
supposed to take 18 months, now after three years they are 
still unfinished because of that same slow motion and bureau- 
cratic inefficiency. 


Recommendations 

(1) In the formulation of a program looking toward the 
creation of friendly and mutually helpful international relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. our committee believes 
that the first essential prerequisite is the immediate abandon- 
ment of any semblance of appeasement in our own negotiations 
and relations with Russia. This is important not only because 
a policy of consistently yielding to Russia tends to weaken 
our influence both in that country and in the world at large, 
but because we found it also tended definitely to weaken the 
influence of Russians in Moscow who hold high Government 
positions and advocate a policy of free and friendly dealings 
with the United States. When we yield to Russian positions 
unjustifiably we discredit in Russia the high-ranking leaders 
of the Kremlin who in their own party councils argue that 
only a policy of complete reciprocity with the United States 
will bring enduring results for Russia. 

(2) Our committee recommends that the over-all objective 
of complete reciprocity with Russia be kept in mind in all our 
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dealings with that country. Specifically this means that since 
all prewar Russian consulates in America are now open that all 


prewar American consulates in Russia should be likewise 
opened; it means that since the Russian Embassy in Washing- 
ton enjoys a second-class mailing permit by which it can cir- 
cularize Americans directly and freely that the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow should likewise enjoy a second-class mailing 
permit and similar mailing privileges; it means-that since many 
Russian scientists, industrialists, military leaders, scholars, stu- 
dents, technicians, journalists, and visitors are presently al- 
lowed to visit America freely that a similar number of Ameri- 
cans of like category should be accorded the same privileges 
and opportunities in Russia; it means in brief, that no greater 
privileges should be extended to Russians in the United States 
than are extended to Americans in Russia; it means that since 
the United States engages in and encourages no type of political 
activity in Russia the U.S.S.R. should exercise the same re- 
straints in the U.S. Complete reciprocity between friends is a 
sound procedure for strengthening the ties of friendship. 

(3) Our committee recommends that as an integral part of 
our foreign policy a definite and unequivocal determination 
should be made as to the attitude and policy of the Russian 
Government toward the countries now either absorbed by or 
under the control of the U.S.S.R. as a determination of the 
U.S.S.R. policy in this regard is inseparable from our own 
policy -toward Russia itself. 

(4) Our committee recommends that both the United States 
and Russia should encourage the increased exchange of people, 
products, and publicity between their two countries . . . We 
believe that an’ increased exchange of information in both 
countries about the methods and activities in each will help 
create the basis for an enduring era of peace between the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

(5) Our committee recommends that at as early a’date as 
possible a conference be arranged between the Big Two to 
which there shall be a frank, across-the-table exchange of senti- 
ment between Mr. Stalin and his advisers and Mr. Truman and 
his advisers. The purpose of such a meeting shall be to de- 
termine what policies and problems of each country seem to 
hold Russia and America apart and what policies and purposes 
can be implemented which will tend to bring Russia and the 
United States closer together. At such a conference, it would be 
cur hope that President Truman would urge the Russian leaders 
to take effective steps to implement the policies which they have 
indorsed in becoming a signatory to the provisions and prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. Our committee feels that a con- 
ference between the Big Two, called as soon as possible, would 
give the best conceivable opportunity to dispel Soviet sus- 
picions of American purpose and intent. We feel that the other 
three powers would know that nothing detrimental to their 
interests would be done at such a meeting and that the neces- 
sity for fundamental understanding is essential between the two 
strongest countries in the world today if there is to be interna- 
tional harmony and prosperity. 

(Signed) Thomas S. Gordon, Illinois 
Joseph F. Ryter, Connecticut 
Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota 
Frances P. Bolton, Ohio 


IRAN 


In Iran which is still referred to by many of its citizens as 
Persia, we held conferences with practically all of the ranking 
officials including the Shah himself, whom we found to be a 
friendly and well-informed individual .. . 

We found the Iranians confident that the Government of 
Iran would function successfully if given an opportunity to 
make its decisions free from intervention of occupational troops. 
Their strongest plea was for the withdrawal of the American, 
British, and Russian troops. This same sentiment was ex- 
pressed to us by a great number of Iranian officials and citizens 
from the Shah on down. 

Tran, like most of the countries which we studied on our trip, 
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is having difficulty in developing an effective political climate 
in which two major parties can evolve to provide it the ad- 
vantages of biparty elections and government. 

There appears to be no reason for Iran becoming a financial 
drain vpon the United States. We do not have to buy Iranian 
friendsnip, as they look upon us as their best friends. They 
are eager to do the things which are pleasing to the U.S.A. 


Observations 

We feel compelled to call attention to some disturbing 
elements which we discussed with President Truman during 
our White House conference upon our return to this country, 
and which we set forth to the President in the following 
language in a letter to him under date of Oct. 25, 1945: 

“Our committee found a situation in Iran which it considers 
disturbing: American Army officers in that country have 
recently been assigned by the War Department to Iran under 
a new two-year contract, whereby, while drawing their salaries 
from the United States Government, they are actually to 
direct the troop movements and activities of the uniformed 
police corps of that country. We doubt the ‘wisdom’ and the 
‘neighborliness’ of this policy. 

“We do not believe that our Government could look with 
favor upon a situation, for example, wherein Mexico might 
similarly contract with Russian Army officers in the pay of 
the Soviet Government to direct, train, and deploy its troops 
and uniformed interior police..If we could not approve such 
a policy in our Hemisphere if projected by Russia, we do not 
believe that the Russians will—without securing retaliatory 
advantages of one type or another—look with favor upon our 
projecting such a program on her southern border. If our 
military personnel is to serve in such a capacity in Iran, or 
elsewhere, we believe they should do so in the pay of the 
foreign Government and as detached and disconnected elements 
of our War Department personnel.” 

Our committee believes that the whole policy of utilizing 
Army officers under the direction and in the pay of our War 
Department to direct the military and police units of other 
countries of the world—especially outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—should be carefully examined and reviewed by Con- 
gress. It is not a program to be entered into lightly—it is 
fraught with far-reaching and unpredictable ramifications. 

We found that the Iranian Government looked with friendly 
favor on the possibility of establishing direct commercial 
air-line contacts with the United States and we believe that 
it will permit the establishment of commercial American air 
bases in Iran under conditions permitting the five freedoms 
of the air to function without restraint. 


Recommendations 

Our committee recommends that the friendly attitude of the 
Government and the people of Iran towards the U.S. should 
be encouraged and that we should seek to expand our commer- 
cial and cultural and educational interchanges with Iran. 


ARABIA 


We spent parts of three days in Saudi Arabia. 

Our first night was spent as guests of the Arabian American 
Oil Co. at its headquarters in Dhahran. Short though our stay 
we had an opportunity to observe the activities of the com- 
pany, their use and handling of the Bedouin Arabs, etc. Sub- 
sequently we had opportunity to check with King Ibn Saud 
concerning the reactions of the Arabs to the officials, the policy 
and the personnel of this company .. . 

After asking us to consider the conference secret as to the 
details of his statements, he discussed with us the history of 
his country and his own rise to power, his attitude toward 
communism and nazism, which he labeled as similar ideologies, 
and to both of which he registered strong opposition, the 
attitude of Arabia toward the Palestine question, which is 
now a matter of general knowledge, and the economic problems 
and plans of his own country. He also informed us he was well 
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pleased with his business dealjngs and personal associations 
with the Arabian American Oil Co. ... 

In Saudi Arabia today there are no marked highways between 
towns, and radio, telephone, and airplane provide about the 
enly supplement to camel caravans as a means of communi- 
cation. The King is thinking in terms of modern irrigation, 
motor-driven pumps, better roads and an improved economy 
for his people. The people of his country are coming out of 
their lethargy and are beginning to ask more in terms of modern 
conveniences, increased living standards, and better housing 
conditions. The King is a devout Moslem and an honorable 
man. His word is reputed to be 100 per cent redeemable. 

With the successors to the King’s throne speaking English, 
having traveled abroad, and developed more modern ideas and 
ideals, it is conceivable that Saudi Arabia in time can develop 
economic and political setups reasonably analogous to those 
considered acceptable in America and sufficiently stable to war- 
rant substantial investments in that country with reasonable 
certainty that dividends may eventually accrue from such 
investments. At worst, our continued interest in this area serves 
as an effective road block against other nations who, with less 
altruistic plans, might come in to exploit the vast oil reserves 
of this area. 

A report of our visit to the King of Saudi Arabia would be un- 
finished were we to ignore his complete break with tradition 
when, by special request, Mrs. Bolton was included in the con- 
ference group. We were told that it was the first time an Ameri- 
can woman had sat in conference with the King—a foreigner, 
unveiled, at that. 

During the afternoon conference the King asked Mrs. 
Bolton if she would do him the honor of calling upon the ladies of 
his harem. This proved to be a very happy and interesting ex- 
perience which developed into an invitation to dine in the 
harem instead of at the banquet table prepared on the roof for 
the Congressmen and some 26 of the King’s sons. Every pos- 
sible courtesy was extended to Mrs. Bolton who was able to 
converse with the ladies through the good offices of the harem 
physician, a charming woman physician. 

Upon taking leave of the King after the evening conference 
to which Mrs. Bolton returned, Mrs. Bolton expressed ap- 
preciation of the fact that in inviting her to the conference 
the King had broken a very old and strong tradition. His 
reply was immediate: “Tell madam that I should allow no 
tradition, however strong or old, to prevent better understanding 
between her great country and my own.” 


IRAQ 


In Iraq we weve the guests of the Iraq Government at the 
White Palace, which is the guest house of Iraq. We inspected 
considerable of the countryside in Iraq in addition to conditions 
in the national capital. This included the university buildings, 
the students being due to arrive for the fall term the following 
week, the excellent little military hospital, the National 
Museum, the Government buildings, and the markets of trade. 

An excellent opportunity was afforded us to discuss problems 
of every sort with the ordinary citizens of the country at the 
alumnae dinner of the American University of Beirut at which 
we were guests and privileged to speak. We also had confer- 
ences with the Acting Regent and a session with the boy King 
of Iraq, and Mrs. Bolton had a most interesting interview 
with the young Queen Mother, sister of the Regent (absent in 
America) 

In Baghdad, too, we came across the first really effective 
and laudable United States Information Service workshop 
which we had yet seen. It was under the direction of a young 
man by the name of Myer who had done an exceedingly fine 
job of conveying to the people of Baghdad the proper concept 
of American life and American principles. We found no love 
for communism in any of the Arabian countries. There is real 
affection for the United States everywhere and admiration for 
the British mixed with resentment of her imperialism. A forth- 
right policy leading to the progressive expansion of self-govern- 
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ment in Iraq would certainly seem to be a policy indicated 
by prevailing circumstances in this area. The only criticism 
heard of the United States was that we are not keeping an 
open ear to the Arabian point of view about the problems 
of the Near East. 

A visit to Iraq makes one wonder a bit about the significance 
of such things as the Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. 
Here are a people whose sole offense seems to be that their 
land lies on the bridge between Europe and Asia and that 
the area is of tremendous significance to the British in order 
for them to maintain communication lines with their Empire. 
So, for the people of Iraq, freedom is a w:!l-o’-the-wisp. Iraqis 
sit in the front offices of the public buildings, but the British 
maintain “advisers” for whom the Iraqis have to pay. These 
“advisers” actually determine the policies and direct the ac- 
tivities of the state. Iraqis do not even have the authority to 
fire incompetent advisers nor to select the men they prefer 
to have as their counselors. Furthermore, the counselors must 
all come from among the British, although we were told the 
Iraqis would have been far better satisfied to have certain 
advisory posts filled from the United States and other non- 
British countries. 

A large number of able young men and women of Baghdad 
have been educated in the American University at Beirut and 
a surprisingly large number we met are graduates of the Univer- 
sity of California, the University of Wisconsin, the University 
of Chicago, and other American institutions. The exasperation 
of these well-educated young people is understandable when 
they return home to find their native land run by puppets 
selected from among the less able members of their own 
nationals whose activities are directed by the British Empire. 
It is a situation that cannot permanently endure. Contact 
with these young Iraqis with American educational background 
provides strong argument for the wisdom of greatly expanding 
and extending a program of cultural relations and exchange 
scholarships by the Americans and every other country in 
the world. 

In our opinion, Britain should promptly and _ progressively 
extend substantially larger degrees of self-determination to the 
people of Iraq and should chart out a course which in 20 years 
or less would equip them with experience and .personnel to run 
their own Government in their own way as a strictly sovereign 
power. We believe this will pay off in good dividends to Brit- 
ain and to the United States and it will provide a focal point in 
the Arab world for developing similar sovereign and progressive 
states, all of which would be friendly in fact to the cause of 
freedom and to the United States and United Nations. 

While we were in Baghdad, and partly resulting from the 
impetus of our visit, a provisional agreement was signed with 
the Iraqian Government granting air lines concessions to the 
United States. These concessions should be encouraged and 
made permanent .. . 


SYRIA 


The people of Syria are much like the people of Lebanon 
in their aspirations for independence, despite the fact that 
Syria is predominantly Mohammedan and the majority of the 
people in Lebanon are Christians. Both received their inde- 
pendence from the French at approximately the same time, 
and the U.S. was the first country in the world to recognize 
Syria, as she was the first country to recognize Lebanon 

We were dismayed to discover in Damascus that some of 
our American Lend-Lease supplies had been used by the French 
in 1945 in an unwarranted attack upon Damascus. When we 
were in Damascus the French were still holding the airport 
under military control. 

We visited the Parliament building of Damascus and found 
it to be almost in complete shambles as a result of the bom- 
bardment made by the French in 1945. We saw a considerable 
amount of other destruction which resulted from this same 
attack by the French. 

It is understandable, therefore, that in both Syria and 
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Lebanon one of the primary and immediate objectives of the 
Government was to request American co-operation in ridding 
both countries completely and permanently of all French 
forces of occupation. Our committee shares with the Syrian 
and Lebanese the conviction that the French have no justifica- 
tion in ever again maintaining military forces in either country. 
Both Syria and Lebanon are led by able leaders, and their 
people manifest a sincere adherence to the concepts of freedom 
as we understand them. 

We feel that our Government should encourage in every 
way the strengthening of the ties of friendship which bind 
Syria and Lebanon to the United States. These countries 
are genuinely friendly to us. Their people understand and 
admire our way of life. A little encouragement and a small 
amount of financial assistance provided by the United States 
of America to Syria and Lebanon in these early days of their 
independence would pay dividends in lasting friendship far 
beyond the cost and the efforts that they involve to the 
United States. 


TURKEY 


In Turkey, we spent time both in the present capital of 
Turkey, Ankara, which is a typical modern Western city, and 
the ancient capital, Istanbul, which still reflects the empire 
conditions prevailing in the days of the Ottoman Empire. 

In Ankara we had a long and revealing conference with 
President Ismet Inonu .. . 

President Inonu spoke to us with great candor. He reviewed 
Turkey’s contributions to the cause of the United Nations in 
World War II in such a manner as to convince us that Turkey 
had made genuine and substantial contributions to the cause 
of the United Nations. 

It would appear that President Inonu is a worthy ,successor 
to Kemal Pasha (largely known as “Ataturk”) who perhaps 
more than any other one man in history changed the direction 
of a nation’s destiny during a single lifetime. The manner in 
which Ataturk at one stroke freed the women of Turkey from 
their veils, banned the fez, created a separation of state from 
church, provided coeducational opportunities, moved the capi- 
tal from Istanbul to Ankara, and veered the nation’s destiny 
toward the civilization of the West is well known to students 
cf history and government. In every way Inonu appears to be 
continuing and expanding these reforms. 

Turkey is eminently opposed to communism in any form 
and from any source. Its officials told us it is dedicated to the 
private-enterprise system... 


Observations 

Turkey’s own international problems involve their insistence 
that no foreign power shall dominate and militarize the Straits 
of the Bosporus, that none of their territory shall be sacrificed 
to Russia, and a controversy as to whether Syria or Turkey 
shall eventually be recognized by the world as the rightful 
rulers of the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 

Turkey was one of the few countries which we visited which 
made no representation or request to us for financial assistance. 
She wants a great many American products including auto- 
mobiles, trucks, farm machinery, machine tools, and American 
scientific and technical assistance. However, she desires to pay 
for the products through an exchange of produce which she is 
able and ready to sell to us... 

It was our definite impression that Turkey can well become 
a great focal point for American influence and the advancement 
of American culture and American ideals in this part of the 
world. Of all the countries in the Russian orbit, the people of 
Turkey have most successfully and steadily resisted the inroads 
of Russian communism and Russian influence. They propose 
to continue this resistance. 


GREECE 


At Athens we were the guests of the Provisional Greek 
Government in its guest house in Athens. . . 
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Athens was not badly demolished by the war, but the unfor- 
tunate civil war following its release from occupancy had 
destroyed a large amount of property in the center of the city. 
Fortunately, none of the historic buildings or sites in Greece 
were damaged by either the Nazi occupation or by the 
civil strife. 

We found food conditions in Greece perhaps the worst of 
any country visited on the trip, with the sole exception of 
Poland. Under the direction of a Canadian official we found 
UNRRA doing a better job in Greece than any of the other 
countries which we visited. We inspected the rehabilitation 
center, saw the results of UNRRA efforts to train Greeks to 
do the necessary teaching. A point of special interest was that 
the only artificial limbs being made there were fabricated by 
men taught after the first World War by the American Red 
Cross. The Greek women were doing such work as our Red 
Cross volunteers in the United States. 

Tuberculosis in Greece is rampant. The Minister of Public 
Health told us that the result of examinations has given a 
total figure of 500,000 registered cases. The tuberculosis dangers 
awe aggravated in the village areas by the fact that only one 
building might be roofed over, with all the remaining villagers 
sleeping and eating under its roof. The crowded and unsanitary 
conditions spread the disease very rapidly. The impossibility 
of getting food into these areas, due to lack of motor and 
shipping transportation, augment the problem. The poor, 
underfed little donkeys are often the only means of conveyance. 
At first the Greeks resisted UNRRA’s method of teaching 
them what to do and then turning it over immediately to them, 
but they had begun to see the wisdom of this method. 

The shortage of clothing and of substantial items of diet 
can scarcely be overexaggerated in Greece, nor can the tragic 
condition of the people be overstated. The currency has been 
greatly deflated and consumer goods are virtually unobtainable. 

Widespread political disunity tends to aggravate all of the 
problems to which Greece is heir as a result of the war... 

All elements in Greece seem united -in their conviction that 
the Dodecanese Islands should be returned to Greece without 
delay and without restrictions. The Greeks also feel that they 
have large and legitimate claims against both Italy and Ger- 
many for reparations caused by the invaders. The Greeks resent 
the fact that they are apparently being considered in the same 
category as Bulgaria and Italy, formerly Axis satellites. Even 
the property looted from Greece by the Bulgarians and the 
Italians during the war has not been returned, nor has any ar- 
rangement been made for compensation. 

Our committee had brought home to it emphatically and 
repeatedly in Athens that from the standpoint of the Greeks, 
the Bulgarians and the Italians had been among their most 
ruthless aggressors and that the Greek people feel that they are 
as fully entitled to reparations from Bulgaria and Italy as are 
the Russians, the French, and the Dutch to reparations from 
Germany... 

The close contacts which the people of Greece have with 
American citizens of Greek ancestry provide a strong tie on 
which to build in strengthening American influence on the 
Hellenic Peninsula. 

While Athens has very little wartime destruction and while 
the physical and agricultural rehabilitation of Greece is not 
an insurmountable job, there is no reason for false optimism 
concerning the immediate future of Greece. It is also true that 
some of the port sections of Greece are badly destroyed and 
many of the smaller villages, highways, and bridges in the 
hinterland have virtually been bombed out of existence. She 
has many serious problems to settle and much to learn before 
self-government in an orderly fashion can prevail. The situation 
is not completely black because there are many able Greeks 
in Athens and in other areas, but the task of getting the 
honest and able citizens into positions of responsibility in 
government will not be easy, and unless trouble is to follow 
in Greece and unless communism is to develop in that area, 
the United Nations in whole or in part will need to extend 
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a helpful hand and strengthening arm to Greece for some 
little time to come. 

The Government officials of Greece were rather outspoken in 
their disappointment that after their record of unbroken support 
of the forces fighting against Hitler they are receiving approx- 
imately the same treatment as Italy which, in the eyes of the 
Greeks, was one of the most ruthless and aggressive enemy 
forces in World War II. Our policy in Italy raises in the minds 
of the Greeks the question as to whether it pays out in the end 
to fight on the side of freedom with unbroken loyalty and with 
tremendous losses in man power and property, as compared 
with the Italian policy of attempting to switch sides at the end 
of the war, and thus work both sides of the street, so as to be 
in a comparative position of strength and importance, regard- 
less of which side wins the war .. . 

Likewise, Yugoslavia, as it looks at Trieste and as it con- 
siders the Italian picture, is pushed toward Russia as Greece 
is being pushed toward Russia, because of the policy of the 
victorious democracies in giving as good or betier treatment 
to defeated Italy as is being promised and proposed to the 
Yugoslavs who, after all, fought on the side of the United 
Nations against innumerable odds with a remarkable degree 
of persistence and courage... 


ITALY 


In Italy, our inspections and studies were limited to Rome 
and to Naples and to the headquarters of the American mili- 
tary government... 

We saw no evidence in Italy of an attitude of chastened 
humility, which one might expect to find in a recently defeated 
enemy. Whether the imposition of a soft peace upon this for- 
mer aggressor against its small neighbors will prove to be in 
the interest of world harmony and permanent peace can be de- 
termined only by history. For example, after our press confer- 
ence in Rome we were told flatly by two representatives of the 
Italian press, “Unless the United States sees to it that Trieste 
is given to Italy, it means that we will have to acquire it by 
war.” The American military government in Italy appears to 
be doing as well as possible under the circumstances. 

Our committee left Italy with the feeling that this former 
enemy power comprises a problem in the international picture 
to which deep study and great care must be devoted if it is 
to be solved in a manner which will be considered equitable 
and understandable by the smaller countries which suffered 
so much from her aggressive armies. It is not a problem which 
can be settled simply on the basis that from the standpoint 
of our American troops the war against Italy was much less 
excruciating than our conflicts against either Japan or Germany. 

Economically it would appear that Italy is in much less 
serious a condition than Austria or Germany among enemy 
countries, or than Poland or Greece among friendly countries. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


A visitor to Yugoslavia in October, 1945, has the opportunity 
to make firsthand observations in the laboratory of the Balkans 
which has spewed out war and turmoil since time immemorial. 

Of all the Balkan countries, Yugoslavia is today probably the 
most typical proving ground from which to observe the pull and 
pressure now operating in each of the Balkan countries. Here 
one finds promonarchists, Communists, conservatives, liberals, 
and so-called democratic parties split into half a dozen factions. 
Here one observes how out of a hodgepodge of little parties, 
communism emerges as the best-organized and most active 
single party of the group, and through exercise of force, dis- 
plays of strength, and actual terrorism comes into control of 
the Government. 

In Yugoslavia, naval, military, and State Department ob- 
servers told us that the conditions we observed there in con- 
nection with communistic activities were approximately the 
same as those prevailing in Bulgaria and Rumania. Some of our 
observers said “conditions communismwise” are worse in 
Yugoslavia than in Bulgaria and Rumania. Others reported 
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them as being “about the same.” It is quite apparent that about 
the same activities exist in each of these countries and that the 
pattern is unfolding in approximately the same way in Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

In Yugoslavia Marshal Tito reigns supreme today. We 
found him, as well as the other officials of Yugoslavia, to be 
able, personable, but highly opinionated and determined 
individuals. They are ruling Yugoslavia today as completely 
as the men of the Kremlin rule Russia. Tito has, however, the 
voluntary support of perhaps 15 to 19 per cent of the people 
of the cities and from 5 per cent down to zero per cent of the 
people in the villages and on the farms. With an army of 700,000 
or 800,000 men, and strong detachments of troops carrying 
submachine guns marching through the streets of Belgrade 
and posted before all public buildings as guards, he is able 
to maintain order and maintain his position . . . 

All factions in Yugoslavia share with the people of Greece 
the conviction that Yugoslavia is entitled to reparations from 
Italy as well as from Germany. It was pointed out by the 
Yugoslav officials that 31 per cent of Yugoslavia was occupied 
for most of the war by the Italian aggressors. They discussed 
with us in great detail the tremendous amounts of farm equip- 
ment, machine tools, transportation equipment, motor vehicles 
and other removable assets of Yugoslavia which were taken into 
Italy during the period of occupation. They argue logically that 
they are entitled to complete reparations for this organized 
looting as well as indemnity for the destruction taking place 
upon the farms and cities of Yugoslavia itself. 

The officials of Yugoslavia are emphatic also for support of 
their point of view that Trieste and the small provinces which 
surround it should be made a part of Yugoslavia. They regard it 
as their natural outlet to the Adriatic and they find it difficult to 
understand a philosophy which would award this port to their de- 
feated enemy rather than to Yugoslavia which, after all, fought 
valiantly and victoriously on the side of the United Nations. 

An interesting side light on the position of Marshal Tito was 
given by a prominent private citizen of Yugoslavia who holds 
no position in the Government. We asked’ him, “Is* Tito a 
stooge of Russia, or is he willingly co-operating with the Rus- 
sians?” His reply was, “A little of both,” and he explained as 
follows: “It must be remembered that Tito studied in Russia, 
had fought in the Russian Army, and had long been a Com- 
munist Party worker and leader, and that, now he had become 
part of the great International Comintern to the point where 
he was no longer a free agent. Consensus of opinion is that, 
having committed as many crimes as he had, he must now 
play the game for all that it is worth because it was im- 
possible to turn back. It can be counted upon that Tito will 
continue to put his lot with the Russians, since even though he 
might desire to liberalize policies and adopt the methods of the 
Western democracies, he has gone too far with communism for 
too long a time in order to be able with personal safety to him- 
self to alter his attitude.” .. . 

On the whole, the situation in Yugoslavia reflects the vicious 
harvest which comes from the appeasement policies which the 
United States has been following with regard to Russia ever 
since the days of Yalta, and perhaps before. What is true of 
Yugoslavia is equally true of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, to say nothing of the b: »ve little Baltic 
nations and other countries in this region of ihe world .. . 

For better or for worse, Yugoslavia is today a communistic 
state. Tito has imposed upon the flag of Yugoslavia the insigne 
of the hammer and the sickle and his comparatively vast 
armies are uniformed much like the Russians, with each soldier 
wearing a cap decorated by a red star containing the hammer 
and the sickle. 

In our opinion, our Government acted too hastily and with 
too little information in officially recognizing the regime of 
Marshal Tito. In the eyes of her neighbors and the elements 
within Yugoslavia who are opposed to the Tito regime, this 
was tantamount to placing the stamp of American approval 
upon the techniques and tactics of Tito... 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

(1) It is the combined opinion of the four members of Sub- 
committee No. 2, which visited abroad last fall, that no better 
investment of funds can be made in the interest of world under- 
standing and of intelligent international relations than by in- 
sisting that the members of committees charged with responsi- 
bilities for keeping the Congress and the country advised on 
conditions abroad make periodic firsthand, on-the-spot inspec- 
tions, studies and reports of those conditions. 

For example our group brought back 434 pages of typewritten 
observations—in addition to the Palestine testimony and to 
documents secured on the trip. This storehouse of direct 
information is certain to prove highly helpful in considering 
new developments abroad. 

(2) Our committee believes that the failure of so much 
of the world to develop political alignments within their own 
countries, whereby two major political parties are charged 
with representing and reflecting the different viewpoints of 
that country is one of the great contributing factors to the 
backward economic, political and social conditions of those 
countries and to their inability to work with the optimum 
effectiveness in co-operation with other members of our family 
of nations. 

(3) Our committee believes that the United States is on 
sound ground when it encourages the maximum exchange of 
students, scholars, newspapers, radio reports, and information 
among all the others of the world, as we found that among 
the so-called common people of countries everywhere there 
is a great yearning for peace and a genuine desire to learn 
from each other. 

(4) In connection with UNRRA, our committee recom- 
mends that the Congress fulfill the financial commitments to 
which it has obligated America, but that after the expiration 
of the present UNRRA authority in July, 1947, that whatever 
need there then exists for continued international relief ac- 
tivities be met by an agency to be established and administered 
by the United Nations, responsible to that Organization for its 
reports and activities. This will give the United Nations a great 
opportunity to enjoy a successful experience in working to- 
gether on a desirable and attainable objective; in so doing it 
will also enable the United Nations to create a great reservoir 


-of good will for that Organization. 


(5) Our committee recommends that early consideration be 
given to the importance of greatly improving both the per- 
sonnel and the physical equipment of our foreign service. In 
almost every country visited, we found foreign-service officers of 
other countries more adequately staffed, better paid, and much 
more appropriately quartered than was the case of the Ameri- 
can Embassy. We have many able foreign-service officers in the 
field who are deserving of encouragement, financial and other- 
wise. 

Our committee suggests that incentive payments to encourage 
language study would be one of the best investments that 
could be made. 

The situation in Paris is a happy deviation from the rule. 
In Paris we have our own Embassy building, which is an 
entirely creditable structure, commensurate with the dignity 
and importance of the United States. Steps should be taken 
to build or secure structures for our American legations and 
chanceries which will be becoming a nation of such importance 
as the United States. 

(6) With few. exceptions, we found the governments of 
the other countries visited sincerely desirous of strengthening 
friendly ties with the United States. With no exceptions we 
found the people of the countries visited extremely desirous 
of strengthening these ties. By prudently, progressively and 
positively, building on these premises the United States should 
be able to project a foreign policy which will work effectively 
for the permanent peace and prosperity of this world .. . 

(Signed) Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota. 
Frances P Bolton, Ohio. 
May 31, 1946. 
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Chessie’s Railroad Gets Harriman Award 


eae Sifely tn 1995 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 

just received the Harriman Gold 
Medal for Class A railroads. The award 
was given by the American Museum of 
Safety for the utmost progress in safety 
and accident prevention in 1945. 

This is no occasion for back-patting or 
self-congratulation. Instead, it is an oppor- 
tunity to point out that the American 
railroad industry as a whole has such high 
standards of safety that any differences 
which may exist between the yearly safety 


records of individual roads are very slight 
indeed. 

Weare quite as proud of the safety record 
of all railroads as we are of the gold medal 
and certificate awarded us for our own 
1945 record. 

To all of our Chesapeake & Ohio people, 
whose work in 1945 made it possible for 
us to again receive this honor, we say a 
heartfelt thank you. 

We shall try to keep up the good work 
in the years to come. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 




















President's Esteem for Mr. Lewis . . . Disillusionment 
Of Wilson Wyatt... Aid to Germans in U.S.-Swiss Deal 


President Truman continues to ex- 
press the opinion to visitors that John 
L. Lewis is the best labor leader, even 
though Mr. Lewis is a Republican 
and called the strike that did the most 
damage to the country’s reconversion 
program. Even the President’s aides 
are somewhat mystified by his en- 
thusiasm for the mine leader. 


x* * 


Phil Murray, CIO president, is in- 
clined to go along in principle with 
Mr. Truman’s plan to try to get labor 
leaders to agree to a strike truce dur- 
ing the next 10 or 12 months, provided 
price control is continued, but Mr. 
Murray’s left-wing advisers are cool 
to the idea. 


xk 


The President, after bowing to union 
demands to veto the Case bill pro- 
viding more mediation machinery, 
now is seeking some way to make a 
gesture to businessmen so that the 
White House attitude will seem less 
one-sided. 


xk 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
is expected to hold on to his job until 
autumn, regardless of what happens 
to price control. Mr. Bowles is inter- 
ested in receiving the Democratic 
nomination for Governor or Senator 
in Connecticut, and might interest the 
nominating convention less if he were 
out of office at convention time, rather 
than in office. 


x kk 


Paul Porter, Price Administrator, is 
to keep his job at the President’s 
insistence, even if price control is 
trimmed down by Congress to a 
shadow of its former self. 


xk * 


President Truman has been told by 
his leaders in Congress that his choice 
will be either to accept price control 
as Congress sends it to him or to have 
no price control. Both Senator Alben 
Barkley and Speaker Sam Rayburn 
are advising the President to reject 
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the advice of Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles favoring a veto. 


w KO 


CIO’s Phil Murray is inclined to 
crack down on the Communist lead- 
ers within CIO in the interest of a 
period which can be relatively free 
from strikes. The Communist leaders 
want to keep things stirred up. 


x * k 


Wilson Wyatt, Housing Administra- 
tor, is about ready to admit that he 
lacks a magic formula with which to 
get houses built on a big scale and 
in a hurry. Mr. Wyatt came to Wash- 
ington from the job of mayor of Lou- 
isville, all steamed up with ideas 
about what he could accomplish, but 
he now thinks in somewhat smaller 
terms. 


x kk 


Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
is letting it be known quietly that the 
Army favors the McMahon plan for a 
civilian commission to control atomic 


-energy, and has not been back of the 


effort in the House to require a mili- 
tary man on the commission. 


xk kk 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, who is opposing the 
idea of tax reduction of 1947 income 
of individuals, really wields little in- 
fluence over the committees that 
shape tax policies in Congress. Sen- 
ator Walter George, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, remains 
the dominant figure in shaping tax 
policy, and Senator George inclines 
to some 1947 tax relief. 


ee ime 


There is nothing to the story that 
Josef Stalin may make a trip to 
U.S. in President Truman’s personal 
plane. Likewise, there is nothing to 
the story that the Russian leaders com- 
plains of ringing in his ears when he 
is in a plane. Generalissimo Stalin, in- 
stead, has indicated to Americans that 
his heart is inclined to act up, but no- 
body knows how much of that con- 
dition is diplomatic. 


Randolph Paul, head of the Ameri- 
can delegation that made a deal with 
Switzerland for disposing of German 
assets in that country, is being crit- 
icized by Treasury and State Depart- 
ment officials on the ground that the 
deal gives the Swiss a big break, and 
also permits German nationals to get 
hold of important liquid assets they 
have in Switzerland. This deal is held 
to open the way for a liberal attitude 
toward disposal of German assets in 
Sweden and Spain. 


kkk 


Despite a hard-boiled attitude on the 
surface, the U.S. State Department 
is getting set to shift its attitude and 
to find a basis for getting along with 
the regime of President Juan Peron 
in Argentina. Argentine Gen. Carlos 
Von der Becke, in Washington, is 
giving all sorts of assurances that his 
country desires nothing more than to 
get along With U.S. and the Hemi- 
sphere. He also wants some U.S. 
arms. 


xk kk 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, and 
Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz, Chief of 
Naval Operations, were surprised to 
learn from President Truman that 
they had assured President Truman 
of their support for his plan to bring 
about a merger of services that would 
take land-based airplane operations 
out of Navy hands. It appears that 
the White House misunderstood. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, has 
an effective way of cooling the Presi- 
dent’s ardor for advice from New 
Dealers on subjects other than a po- 
litical alliance with organized labor. 
Whenever Henry Wallace or another 
New Deal adviser seeks to promote 
a line of policy based upon a predic- 
tion of the consequences to follow if 
their advice isn’t taken, Mr. Snyder 
reminds Mr. Truman of the New 
Dealers’ prediction that the war was 
to be followed by an acute deflation, 
and of their advice that workers 
should be urged to come and get 
wage increases as an offset. 
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1 “The Moorish beauty of Se- 

Fa villa’s renowned Alcazar had 
ow ’ . +o : : ‘ : me under its spell,” relates a friend 
aah j e yi . of Canadian Club Whisky, “when 
ce Ee i Be suddenly just behind me there 
' q : swelled a riot of music as fieree as 
the original occupants of this his- 

toric castle. A Moorish battle song! 

So I was told by the player—a prince 

(no less!) of a gypsy tribe located 

nearby. Could I visit them? Sure— 


{ 2 “Getting to the camp entailed a trip across 3 “At the encampment, they insisted I have 4. “I remembered, then, the stories a traveler 
, the teeming Guadalquivir. The landing plat- my palm read. ‘You are about to have a great told me when his Clipper and mine crossed 
form we left from is one you’ve seen many times in experience,’ I was told. Expressing doubt as I left, | in Bermuda—of predictions by Spanish gypsies. 


geography books. Columbus moored right here. I was scolded on the folly of flaunting the fates. Well, my gypsy was right on the beam... 


ia 5 “For the very day of the palm-reading, I was unexpectedly 
} treated by a real and very affable Spanish marquis to 
a whisky whose unmistakable flavor has made it the toast of 
royal hosts back home. Canadian Club!” 
Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satis/ying as bourbon—yet there 
is no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian 
Club. You can stay with Canadian Club all evening Jong—in 
cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 4: 
That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported = y, 
spaly | — bl 
whisky in the United States. nae 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 








61. 
lin going to grow 
a hundred 
years old! 


...and possibly she may—for the amazing strides of 
medical science have added years to life expectancy 


@ It’s a fact—a warm, wonderful 
fact—that this five-year-old child, 
or your own child, has a life ex- 
pectancy almost a whole decade 
longer than was her mother’s, and 
a good 18 to 20 years longer than 
that of her grandmother. Not only 


i 


the expectation of a longer life, but 
of a life by far healthier. 

Thank medical science for that. 
Thank your doctor and thousands 
like him... toiling ceaselessly... 
that you and yours may enjoy a 
longer, better life. 


According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors smoke Camels 
than anp other clearctte/ 


OT ONE but three outstanding independent re- 
N search organizations conducted this survey. And 
they asked not just a few thousand, but 113,597, doc- 
tors from coast to coast to name the cigarette they 
themselves preferred to smoke. 

Answers came in by the thousands... 
physicians, diagnosticians, surgeons, nose and throat 
specialists too. The most-named brand was Camel. 

If you are not now smoking Camels, try them. Let 
“T-Zone” tell you (see right). 


from general 


your 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


& AMEL Costher 


Lobaccos 


bei. “T- ag tt Het. Wilt ~ Aut 





BLEND 
CIGARETTES 
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and 9 ae throat 








